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NEW ROMANCE BY 
MR. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 


Author of ‘The River War,’ 
Special Correspondent of the ‘Morning Post’ in South Africa. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SAVROLA: 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION IN LAURANIA. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


WEEKLY REGISTER,—‘It is the best | 


story, so far, of the year.’ 


STAR.—‘A brilliant, witty, and ex- 
citing political tale. It is rapid and thrilling 
and crammed with fighting.’ 


STANDARD.—‘ When our author has 
fighting to describe he does it in the vivid 
fashion we are familiar with,’ 


ACADEMY.—‘An agreeable “rattling” 
book. It is very obviously the work of a 
brilliant and original man, a man of multi- 
farious experiences and aptitudes.’ 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ The book has literary 
merit of a high order, and is not without a 
certain grave and dignified romantic interest. 
It will, no doubt, find many readers.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— It is 
young, vigorous, and audacious; it shows 
its author to have a sharp tongue and 
abundant command of rhetoric.’ 


WORLD.—‘ Mr. Winston Churchill is in 
his element when he tells of war and war- 
like deeds. His description of fights both 
by sea and land are remarkably vivid and 
picturesque.’ 


SPECTATOR.—'This clever and in- 
teresting book—which is above all else the 
revelation of a masterful and audacious per- 
sonality—was written three years ago. Mr. 
Churchill now submits it with “ considerable 
trepidation” to the public, but he really 
has no cause for alarm.’ 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE 
—‘The value of the story lies in its vivid 
picturesqueness, in which we see the war 
correspondent in the making, in its bright- 
ness of style, and—shali we say ?—in that 
brisk energy that reflects so admirably the 
author’s own character.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ The fighting 
in ‘“Savrola” is first-rate copy of its sort, 
and being for the most part street fighting, 
the least technically informed reader may 
follow it with interest.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ The battle 
pictures are extraordinarily vivid, and the 
writer never postures in the adornment of 
grotesque phrases, never obtrudes his per- 
sonality. It is a story well told.’ 

DAILY TELEGRA PH.— Mr.Churchill 
has a stirring story to tell, and tells it in 
vigorous straightforward English. His per- 
sonages are real flesh and blood, his charac- 
ters are drawn with a bold free hand, and 
his incidents are full of life and vigour.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.— ‘The best part 
of the book—and that is really admirable— 
is to be found in the description of the 
street tighting in Laurania, a description to 
which we cannot give higher praise than by 
saying that it reads, not like a passage in a 
novel, but like an eye-witness’s report.’ 

YORKSHIRE POST.—‘The book, by 
nine people out of ten, will be read at a 
single sitting. The portraits of the chief 
characters are drawn with masterly skill. 


| Every personage is as real to the reader as 


if he had studied him face to face. The 
book seems to have only one fault; it is too 
short.’ 

SPEAKER.—‘ A bright and interesting 
story, and describes at least one excellent 
character. The personal element in the 
struggle is admirably distinguished. We 
follow with interest the onslaught of the 
heroic leader, Savrola,on the military despot, 
President Antonia Molara, It is a fine 
study of a high-minded reformer fighting 


| for liberty and justice without illusion but 
| without regret.’ 
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Longman's Magazine Literary and General Adbertiser, 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
Messrs. LONGMANS & O0., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.O. 
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THE COLLEGE TRUSS 


Is the most comfortable Truss ever worn. Testimonials to its efficacy 
received daily. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Price List and 
particulars Post Free. 





Manager— 
COLLEGE TRUSS COMPANY, 


342 FULHAM ROAD (Opposite St. Mark’s College), 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


@ 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS 
PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


No. CLXXX. FEBRUARY 28, 1900. 


*,* Copies of Notes on Books are for- 
warded free by post by Messrs. LONGMANS 
& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; or 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. ; 
or 32 Hornby Road, Bombay. 
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[A full-sized large, fay fj f R. D. & J. B. FRASER, 
bottle will be sent, | PRINCES STREET, IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 





Carriage Paid, on 
wm [receipt of 4s. by [Re 
DIP.O.O. at 114-1161 
Southampton Row,]. 
London, W.C. 


PETER’ 


MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


This delicious Chocolate is absolutely pure and is the most charming sweetmeat in the world. The 
a ae cautioned against imitations which are inferior and only cause disappointment. Insist on 


SIXPENNY TABLETS and Sixpenny and SHILLING CROQUETTES. Sold Everywhere. 
Sole Agents (Trade only): &. J. MACKENZIE & CO., Ltd., Weliclose Square, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


HOME AND GARDEN: 


NOTES AND THOUGHTS, PRACTICAL AND CRITICAL, OF A WORKER IN BOTH. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 


Author of ‘ Wood and Garden.’ 


The Norwegian ‘North Polar Expedition, 


1893-1896: Scientific Results. Edited by FrripTjor NANSEN. VolumeI. With 44 
Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Demy 4to. 40s. net. 

CONTENTS.—1. CoLIN ARCHER: The ‘ Fram.’—2. J. F. PomMPEcKJ: The Jurassic Fauna 
of Cape Flora. With a Geological Sketch of Cape Flora and its Neighbourhood by FRIDT- 
JOF NANSEN.—3. A. G. NATHORST: Fossil Plants from Franz Josef Land,—4. R. COLLETT 
and F. NANSEN: An Account of the Birds —5. G. O. Sars: Crustacea. 

*,* The aim of this Report (which will be published in English only) ts to give, in a series of separate Memoirs, a 
complete account of the scientific results of the Norwegian Polar Expedition, 1893-1896, The whole work is estimated 
to form five or six quarto volumes, which it is hoped will be finished in the course of about two years. 


The History of Edward the Third. 


By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D. Lecturer on History in the University of St. Andrews ; 
Author of ‘ The Union of England and Scotland’ &c. 8vo. 18s. 


A History of Greece. 


By EvELYN ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D. Jowett Lecturer in Greek History at Balliol Col- 
lege. Part III. From the Thirty Years’ Peace to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 
445-403 B.c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A History of Spain from the Earliest 


Times to the Deathof Ferdinand the Catholic. By Utick RALPH BURKR, M.A. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Edited, with additional Notes and an Introduction. 
by Martin A. S. HuME, Editor of the ‘Calendar of Spanish State Papers’ &c. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. net. 

* The work is unquestionably the best history of early Spain extant.’ —OvuTLOOK. 


A History of the English Church during 


the Civil Wars and under the Commonwezith, 1640-1660. By Wr1LLIAm A. SHAW, 
Litt.D. Editor of ‘The Calendar of Treasury Papers,’ Author of ‘The History of 
Currency.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


King Arthur in Cornwall. 


By W. HowsnHip Dickinson, M.D. Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES—Vot. VIII. 


The County Palatine of Durham: a Study 


in Constitutional History. By GAILLARD THOMAS LAPSLEY, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest 


for 1900: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
With an Introduction by C. 8S. Locu, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. 8vo. 4s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SiMITH, ELDER, & CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY CONAN DOYLE. 


Published To-day. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREEN FLAG; and other 


Tales of War and Sport. 
By CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WHITE COMPANY,’ ‘RODNEY STONE,’ &c. 





HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, ii.A., LL.D., Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights 
for the Flag,’ &c. 
In Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 





Vou. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. [ Ready. 
» Il. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA, With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. [ Ready. 
» II. THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, [ Ready. 
» 1V. WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. [On April 4. 


SPECTATOR.— Exactly the sort of hi-tory desired by the million. . . . The work is worthy of the Author 
of “ Deeds that Won the Empire ” and “ Fights for the Flag.”’ 

SKETCH,.— Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in tbe highest sense of the term... . 
Those who are acquainted with his earlier work will find in this example of his genius the same vivid word- 
picturing capacity, the same vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. Seconp Epirion. With 


16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.— This is the second volume of the series which has achieved one of the greatest 
literary successes of our time. . . . As a gift-book, or asa book to take up and read at oda moments, or to devour 
at a prolonged sitting, this book has few equals.’ 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. EL events 


EpiTion. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature produced a writer capable of 
infusing such life and vigour into bistorical sce:.es. The wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is 
specially satisfactory. . . . The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION OF THE m 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. each. 
NOW READY. With a Portrait of Anne Bronté, a Facsimile of the Title-page of the First Edition, and 
6 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Vo. VL—THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Brontiéi. With 
a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
GUARDIAN.—‘ Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never before have the Bronté sisters been 
80 accurately placed, so delicately differentiated alike from one another and from others of their craft.’ 
*,." VoL. VIL—THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, by Mrs. GASKELL. 
Completing the edition. With an Introduction and Notes by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
Will be published on April 26th. Prospectus of the edition on application. 


NEW NOVELS. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


N E M ©] »s By THEO. DOUGLAS, Author of ‘A Bride Elect,’ ‘Iras: a 


Mystery.’ ‘Carr of Dimscaur,’ &c. Orown 8vo. 6s, 
ACADEMY,—‘ A strong and well-constructed story. . .. Mystery, excitement, humbug, and detection keep 
the story thoroughly alive, and the love interest is never dropped.’ 


THE CHICAMON STONE: a Legend of the Yukon Basin. By 








OLIVE PHILLIPPS- WoLLEY, Author of ‘ One of the Broken Brigade’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Shortly. 
LITTLE LADY MARY, &c. By Horace G. Hurcuinson. Crown 
8vo. 6s, [Nearly ready. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & GO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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The Orford Library of Practical Theology. 


Produced under the “gy of the Rev. W. C. E. NEwWBOLT, M.A. Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. F. E c. BRLGH TMAN, M.A. Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


. wo NE W VOLUMES. 


CONFIRMATION. 


By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D. 


Bishop of Vermont. 
Crown 8vo. Bs. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford. 


THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ. By Francis PaGEt, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Chaplain to 
the Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


*.,* These nine Sermons were delivered in Christ Church Cathedral at various times between 1892 and 1900, seven 
of them being preached at the special Annual Services of the Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars, The first and last 
Sermons of the book were meant to bear directly on the question ‘ What is there to redeem War?’ The rest were 
preached with the hope of bringing out some points of that true soldierly character which, in time of war or peace, may 
make us thank God and take courage. 


*.* AU profits accruing from the sale of the book, whether to the Author or the 
Pubtishers, will be sent to the Lord Mayor's Transvaal War Fund. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN LUCKOCK. 
THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


By HERBERT MORTIMER LuUcCKOCK, D.D. Dean of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON NEWBOLT. 


WORDS OF EXHORTATION : Sermons preached at St. Paul’s 


and Elsewhere. By the Rev. W. C, E. NEWBOLT, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. By the Rev. 


C. H. Ropinson, M.A. Canon Missioner of Ripon; Reader in Hausa in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE FOLLOWERS OF THE LAMB: a Series of Meditations 
especially intended for Persons living under Religious Vows, and for Seasons of 
Retreat, &c. By the Rev. RicHARD MEUx BeEnson, M.A. S.S.J.E. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE MORALS OF SUICIDE. By the Rev. J. Guryuinn, B.A. 


Scholar and Moral Science Prizeman of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MARRIAGE ADDRESSES AND MARRIAGE HYMNS. By 
the BisHor oF LONDON, the BisHop or ROCHESTER, the BisHop oF TRURO, the 
DEAN OF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NoRWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, CANON 
DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON Knox LITTLE, CANON RAWNSLEY, the 
tev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, .D. the Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, &c. Edited 
by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL-YERBURGH, M.A, Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. 
Mary, Tewkesbury. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN LAWS OF SEX. By the 
Rev. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A. Head Master of Haileybury College; 
Author of ‘ Mothers and Sons’ &c. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

*It is the most able plea for a bold and sensible policy that we have seen.’—LITERATURE. 


‘We cordially commend this little book to all parents and teachers, and to all others who are in any way 
concerned with the upbringing and care of the youth of both sexes.’—-GLascow HERALD. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


New Publications. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS, 
War Correspondent of the ‘ Daily Mail.’ 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 


By G. W. STEEYVENS, 
Author of ‘ With Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘ In India,’ ‘ With the Conquering Turk,’ &c. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 











‘MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.’ 


JOHN RUSHIN. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


By ANDREW LANG. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. Volume I. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps. 
Price 15s. net. [ Immediately. 
HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A SAILOR! Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. 
By Vice-Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of ‘Sport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfound- 
land and the West Indies.’ With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. [Jn April. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. By Surgeon-General Sir JosePpH FAYRER, 
Bart., K.C.S.L, LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., Q.H.P., &c.; Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales, Physician in 
Ordinary to the Duke of Edinburgh ; late President of the Medical Board at the India Office; Foreign 


Member of the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other Foreign Societies. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


TALKS WITH OLD ENGLISH CRICKETERS. By A.W. PuLLIN. With 
numerous Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, [Shortly. 
FROM DOOR TO DOOR. By Bernarp Caprss, Author of ‘Our Lady of Darkness,’ 
‘ Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,’ &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [in April, 
MODERN STRATEGY. A Text-Book for Military Students. By Captain WALTER 
H. JameEs, late R.E., P.S.C, With Plans. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. [Shorily. 
THE KINGS OF THE EAST. A Romance of the Near Future. By SypNry C. 
GRiER, Author of ‘Like Another Helen,’ ‘An Uncrowned King,’ ‘His Excellency’s English Governess,’ 
‘In Furthest Ind,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By General Sir E>warp BrucE HAMLEY, K.O.B., K.0.M.G. Second Impression of Fifth Edition. With 
Maps and Plaus. Small 4to. (In April. 


This Reprint will be published in 2 parts (sold separately) and also complete in 1 vol, 
ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By WILLIAM Wart, Editor of Aberdeen Daily Free 
Press. With Maps and Plan of Aberdeen in 1661 by Gorvon of Rothiemay. Being the New Volume of 
*CounTy Hisrorizs oF SCOTLAND.’ Demy 8Vvo, 7s. 6d. net, 
THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T.S. Omonp, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 


College, Oxford. Being the New Volume of the ‘ Perntops or EUROPEAN LITERATURE.’ Orown 8vo. 5s, net. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays on the Teaching of the Church of England. 
By Dr. Wacz, Dean Farrar, Dr. WriGut, Rev. R. E. Banttett, Principal Drury, Canon Mgyrick, 
Professor MoULE, Chancellor SmrrH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, 


and J.T. Tomiixson. With Introduction by the Lornp BisHor oy HerEForD. Second Edition, Revised. 
Port 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. Its Epochs, Episodes, Leaders, and Distinc- 
tive Characteristica. Being the Baird Lecture for 1899. By the late ALEXANDER F, MITCHELL, D.D., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Church History in St. Andrews University. Edited by D. Hay FLEMina, 
LL.D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author of JamMEs CurisTin, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. By Morr O'NEILL. Artistically 
bound with gilt top. Second Impression. 3s. 6d. 
New Edition of John Hill Burton’s Two Popular Books. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Jonn Hit Burron, D.C.L., Author of the ‘ History of 
Scotiand.’ A New Edition, with specially designed Title-page and Cover by JosgPx Brown. Printed on 
antique laid paper. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE scor ABROAD. By the same Author. Uniform with ‘The Book-Hunter.’ 

vo. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


‘A Britliant Novel.’—PAuL MALL GAZETTE. 
NEW IMPRESSION. With Frontispiece. Crown S8vo. 6s. 


PARSON KELLY: 


A Story of a Jacobite Plot. 
By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 


SPECTATOR.— A book of more than common merit.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— Distinctly the book is a success. To speak of *‘ Parson Kelly” as though it were 
an effort of mere craftsmanship is to do it an injustice. It is very real artistry. One's interest is held all 
through.’ 

ATHENZUM.—‘ The manners and customs of the day, the play of wit when Pope and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and other fine ladies rcally were witty, are the strong point of the novel. Aitogether the thing is that 
rarity, a well-informed, pleasant, and not stiltedly stylish performance.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— “Parson Kelly ” is a capital story, well found, well invented, and strong in 
the ever admirable quality of vraisemblance. It is also an interesting illustration of collaboration. . . . The book 
is by far the most notable of Jacobite romances, and thoroughly enjoyable.’ 

DAILY NEWS.— It is an engrossing Jacobite romance ; it revels in plot and mystery, its heroes are brave, 
impulsive [rishmen, and it treats of swashbuckling times. The novel shows, indeed, the swashbuckling romance 
at its very best, and would disarm the prejudices of the most peace-loving readers.... The year begins well 
with “ Parson Kelly”; it is a book that everyone ought to read.’ 





‘The character of Simeon Fleetwood is one of the noblest in recent 
fiction.’—SKETCH. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD: 


A Story of the Regency. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


GRAPHIC.— Mrs, Francis Blundell’s new story bas all the attraction of exciting incidents and situations, 
set off to the best advantage by as charming a style as is at present to be found.’ 


LEEDS MERCURY.— The good novel of the moment is represented by “ Yeoman Fleetwood.” The book 
is one which deserves to be widely read,’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.— it is not often that a reviewer gets throngh a story of 400 pages practically at 


one sitting, and is sorry when he has finished, but one reviewer, at least, has done so with * Yeoman Fleetwood.” 
- . » This novel should increase its author's reputation.’ 


The strongest and saddest book of the year.’—DAILyY TELEGRAPH. 
NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER. 


By Lady MABEL HOWARD. 


. BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE,.—‘Brightly and pleasantly written, and the interest well sustained to 
the end,’ 


DAILY CITRONICLE.— The gradual stages of John Brewster's discomfiture and final despair are related by 
Lady Mabel Howard with much dramatic force.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE’ &c. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. [In April. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL 1900. 


CONTENTS. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. WALForD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith’ &. . 481 
Chapter XV.—‘Cock up your beaver.’ 
- XVI.—‘ Another Lionel.’ 


THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS. By 8. G. TALLENTYRE ' ‘ : - 508 

I. Madame du Deffand. 
Krn@ OLAF’s SworD. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK ° ‘ ° - 520 
A Rustic Areus. By M. E. FrRAnots (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL) . . wee 
LITERARY DoGMA. By FRANK RITCHIE ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ‘ . 
In THE NAME OF A WOMAN. By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, Author of 

‘ By Right of Sword,’ ‘A Dash fora Throne, &c. ; ‘ ° - 541 
Chapter I.—A Night Adventure in Sofia. 
os II.—* Now you will have to join us.’ 


in III.—The Princess Christina. 
‘ IV.— The web is wide, the meshes hard to break.’ 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG ., . ‘ . - 569 








GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, London. 
The Lancet says: ‘Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation.” 
The British Medical Journal says: ‘ Benger’s Food 
has by its excellence established a reputation 
of its own.’ 

EXCELLENT ALSO FOR INVALIDS 
& THE ACED. 













An eminent Surgeon 
writes: ‘After a lengthened 
experience of Foods both at home 
and in India, I consider ‘“ Benger’s 
Food” incomparably superior to any 
IT have ever prescribed.’ 





BENCER’'S FOOD 1S SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &C., EVERYWHERE. 











NEW IMPRESSION. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JEAN INGELOW. 
FIFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. plain edges, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘COCK UP YOUR BEAVER.’ 


ERHAPS my readers have known what it is to turn with 
relief to a new topic when another has for long had a para- 
mount hold upon the thoughts. Our sisters had dwelt so long 
and so exclusively upon one image—it had, as it were, so saturated 
every conversation, as well as every solitary musing—that they 
unconsciously experienced a momentary rebound when a new 
element was introduced. 

On first coming to the neighbourhood they had thought a 
great deal about Lady Blanche Massitur, had passed her carriage 
on their walks with humbled steps (humble enough already), and 
peered through her park palings with an absorbing interest and 
curlosity which would have been unaccountable to anyone but 
themselves, 

For they were not worldly-minded, and certainly they were 
not servile. Enough has been said to prove them neither. And 
yet they looked and longed, and knew more of the great lady and 
her habits of life than would have seemed conceivable to anyone 
unacquainted with their previous history. 

The truth was, that Henham Park, with its undulating slopes 
of pleasure ground, its sweeping avenues and rustic lodges, its 
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mystery—for it was a sealed book to their yearning eyes, and 
there was only one point whence a view of the house itself could 
be obtained—awoke memories and stirred within their bosoms 
associations which no one else could share. 

‘It is so like Ughtred,’ Georgie had said once. 

Ughtred was the Umfrevilles’ seat in Dorsetshire, place and 
family having had a common derivation. 

And though none of them had ever lived at Ughtred, and 
would have made haste to dispel the supposition had it been 
raised, their sole memories of anything like happiness in early 
days were twined around its beauteous precincts. 

They knew them off by heart, had had adventures and mis- 
adventures in nearly every portion of the deer-park, shrubbery, 
and ornamental water. The whole was familiar under every 
aspect of Nature; and though within doors their feet had only 
trodden the great staircase with hushed timidity, and they had 
stood to gaze on the tapestried walls and pictures with reverential 
awe, they had romped at will outside. 

It can all be explained. Aunt Sophia, the ogress, inhabited a 
cottage on the estate; and Aunt Sophia, for reasons of her 
own, encouraged the idea that her young relations when on a 
visit to her should permeate freely the premises of the deserted 
mansion. 

An absentee landlord meant unfaithful underlings, according 
to the suspicious spinster. She might not herself be able to catch 
them tripping, but the children would. 

The children would tell her. In all innocence they would tell 
whatever they were asked ; and it only required a little care with 
Bet, and none at all with Poll or Georgie, to extract information 
respecting gardeners and stablemen which let their great-aunt 
know not only all they were doing, but all that they left undone. 

Accordingly, the little girls soon learnt that perhaps the only 
request they ever made—namely, to be allowed to go and amuse 
themselves by themselves in the one playground obtainable— 
would be met without demur ; and they had only to tell afterwards 
what they had been about, to be listened to with attention and a 
species of grim approbation. Children love to be listened to. 

‘Well, and whom did you see?’ the lady would demand, 
briskly. 

At first the reply had not infrequently been ‘Oh, nobody’ ; 
upon which Miss Sophia would knit her brows into an ugly frown 
and mutter ‘Stupid!’ or ‘Nonsense!’ under her breath. 
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‘Do you mean to say nobody was about? Neither in the 
garden nor anywhere else?’ she would pursue sharply. The 
children would cower as she spoke. ‘Do you mean to tell me 
that the whole place was left to take care of itself?’ 

Whereupon the little trio, anxious to avert displeasure which 
was unintelligible yet portentous, would hasten to put forth such 
small items of information as could be conjured up on the spur of 
the moment, and wonder why their interrogator should care to 
hear that Mr. Macdonald, the head gardener, had been loading a 
market-cart, and ordered them out of the way after giving them a 
few grapes or a peach apiece. Aunt Sophia never chid them for 
taking such gifts—they did not come out of her pocket; and 
when they added, in apology for having at first said they saw 
‘Nobody,’ that they did not think servants counted, all that 
followed would be : ‘ Whom should you expect to see but servants ?’ 
quite amiably, for such a speaker. 

Once, perceiving that Bet was looking at her, and half afraid 
of the child even at that age, Aunt Sophia volunteered a kind of 
explanation. ‘When a place like Ughtred is shut up, left in 
charge of mere domestics who have the run of everything and 
live in it as if it were their own, it is expected that I, the only 
member of the family within range, should maintain scme sort of 
supervision. My health does not permit of my doing as much in 
that way as I could wish’ (the servants had rebelled, and Lord 
Umfreville desired his aunt not to meddle). ‘But if you are 
allowed to enjoy the beautiful grounds and gardens,’ proceeded 
the lady, watching to see how her words took effect, ‘the least 
you can do to prove your gratitude to your uncle and me is to 
take note of what goes on there,’ very slowly and emphatically, 
‘and never—mind that—to keep anything to yourselves.’ 

‘Would that be wrong?’ said little Georgie, opening her 
eyes. 

When the three were alone: ‘It would be a great deal more 
wrong to spy and sneak,’ said Bet, with trenchant emphasis. ‘ And 
that’s what she wants us to do. I have made up my mind; and 
whenever I see anybody doing anything, whatever it is, I am 
going to shut my eyes.’ 

Poll and Georgie, however, were not so deadly honest. Poor 
little things, how should they be? And as Aunt Sophia was never 
so nice nor so kind as when they had some choice item with which 
to regale her, and which gave her a chance of insinuating round 
the Umfreville relations that Ughtred was going to rack and ruin 
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for want of a head, and that it really seemed wicked thus to put 
temptation in the way of poor creatures who knew no better 
(dearly would she have liked to remove it, and instal herself in a 
state bedchamber of the mansion)—-when the poor little innocents 
divined this, we say, they would rush at her, despite Bet’s angry 
looks, and pour forth tumultuously. 

They had seen a big net full of fish—beautiful fish !—drawn 
from the ponds, and carried off by Joe Hackett. They bad watched 
Joe. ‘No, you didn’t,’ from Bet. ‘But we did, and you weren’t 
there,’ persisted Poll. ‘Georgie and I watched him pack them in 
a basket, and go off with the basket.’ 

‘Oh, you mean things!’ Bet could scarcely restrain herself; 
but seeing it was useless, walked away, muttering denunciations. 

Aunt Sophia, however, heard it out; and the informants had 
a slice of cake, and were allowed to go again to the fish-ponds 
next day. ‘I wonder how you can,’ said Bet, scornfully. 

It was terrible to her that they should be thus debased ; and 
it is but fair to add that in after-years the two were ashamed of 
themselves, and agreed in all she said of their common tyrant; 
but, apart from this, they had none but pleasant memories of the 
great, silent house, its solemn beauty and peaceful surroundings. 

The servants were kind to them, suspecting nothing, and 
indulgent of their curiosity and questionings. 

They were allowed to range at will in gardens and orchards ; 
taken for drives—oh, heavenly!—in market carts and gigs; 
permitted to milk cows and feed chickens. 

The housekeeper, Aunt Sophia’s direst foe, entertained the 
three in her own room, producing dainties which would have set 
that indignant lady’s hair on end, but as to which, for once, 
tongues were tied—Bet’s ‘If you tell of this I'll kill you!’ proving 
more than the younger ones could brave. And to be taken through 
the cellars and shown the huge vats, relics of bygone brewings on 
state occasions; to be permitted to stand within the fireplace 
where in old times an ox was roasted whole ; and to peer from the 
grating of a certain turret chamber in which treasure was still 
reputed to lie hidden, having defied all efforts at discovery, was 
a delightful climax to the sumptuous and, as it were, stolen 
hospitality. 

‘It’s no business of Aunt Sophia’s,’ said Bet, truly. ‘ Mrs. 
Marsh is not her Mrs. Marsh; she is Uncle Umfreville’s. And I 
don’t believe Uncle Umfreville would want us to go and eat in his 
house, and tell tales to bring Mrs. Marsh into trouble afterwards. 
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You know how she looks when she thinks Mrs. Marsh is doing 
what she shouldn’t. Aunt Sophia may pry and pry for me. [ 
won't be her slave;’ and very upright the little girl stalked 
away. 

Evil memories of Aunt Sophia had faded, but the glories of 
Ughtred were indelibly engraven on the hearts of all. 

And, be it remembered, the blood of the race was their own 
blood ; the faces which looked down on them from the old picture 
gallery were the faces of their own ancestors. Their mother 
had been born in the great bedchamber in which Umfrevilles for 
many generations had first seen the light of day; her little feet 
had toddled about the landings and staircases; and the baby 
which sat upon its parent’s knee in the group latest depicted by 
the painter’s hand was herself. 

It was not therefore with the feelings or instincts of village 
children that they admired and appreciated. Desolate little waifs 
they might be ; scarcely permitted by their great-aunt, even in her 
best humour, to place themselves on a level with more favoured 
kinsfolk ; but she would herself be staggered at times by flashes 
of resemblance betraying, as nothing else could have done, the 
hereditary strain ; and more than once a rebellious outbreak on the 
part of Bet had been overlooked or condoned, the children little 
guessed why. 

As years passed it was felt that they were best kept away from 
Ughtred. ‘They might be giving themselves airs; people would 
be sure to tell them they were like the Umfrevilles.’ 

Also the Duke of Brazenose, who was intended to marry 
money—and did, as we know—was not to be thrown in the way 
of the little paupers. The duke was a susceptible man, and 
Elizabeth’s girls growing up tiresomely pretty. ‘Iam afraid my 
room is limited,’ wrote the only member of the Umfreville family 
who had ever had room at all for the orphans, when conscience 
pricked her as the time of the yearly visitation drew near. 

To do her justice, she then attacked several others on the 
subject, intimating that she had done her part, which no one else 
had,—but the august family did not respond. 

The ladies laughed and the men swore. A pretty notion, 
truly! What were the brats to them? They were not their 
nieces and nephews; only a cousin’s children, and a disreputable 
cousin’s children, Elizabeth had cut herself off from one and all 
while she lived; and it was for the Colvins to look after her 
offspring, seeing that the father at least had been a decent sort of 
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man, and there was no quarrel between him and his people. Why 
should not the Colvins be appealed to? 

The Colvins, on their part, found it easier to make up a small 
purse—a very small purse—and let the young folks ‘fend’ for 
themselves. 

It all sank in. 

We can thus understand perhaps something of the mingled 
emotions wherewith three pairs of wistful eyes would occasionally 
gaze upon the outskirts of Henham Park when finding themselves 
‘so near, and yet so far’ from much that awoke within their 
bosoms latent sympathy and revived half-forgotten instincts. 

Bet, in particular, trod with a firmer step when passing any 
of the Massitur dependents, and almost compelled them by her 
air to ‘cap’ as they would have done had Leonora Massitur been 
of the party. Once she said something about it to Lionel. 

‘Don’t, for goodness’ sake!’ cried he, in absolute agitation. 

‘Don’t what?’ 

‘ Appear as if you expected it. What are we? They don’t 
“cap” the other neighbours. Besides, if it gets out I would 
not for the world that anyone should think we were What- 
ever we do, don’t let us brag;’ and he looked almost as she 
would have looked rebuking Poll and Georgie. 

Now, however, there could be no question of bragging. Lady 
Blanche had not only of her own accord found her way to The 
Nook, but had by her warmth and friendliness, most especially by 
her ‘ Have you never heard of me ?’—indirectly chidden all con- 
cerned for not having established intercourse between the houses 
long before. 

‘You are quite sure it was she and not you who said that 
about my calling?’ the young man demanded with searching 
precision. 

‘Quite sure. As if we should ever have done it, Lionel!’ 
Bet drew up her head, every inch an Umfreville at the moment. 

‘Well, I don’t know. I didn’t suppose you would,’ not im- 
pressed as he should have been; ‘but if you got excited you 
might have said you had a brother.’ 

‘We didn’t say it; she said it for us. She knew your very 
age; and that there had been another : 

‘Of course. Because she was “ Blanche,” ’ said he, in a softer 
tone. ‘ It’s—-it’s awfully strange. But I hope she won’t speak 
to me about it, hastily. The thought of himself and Lady 
Blanche in tender confidence made his blood run cold. 
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‘I hope she will,’ cried Georgie, who had no qualms of the 
kind. ‘Iam dying to hear. I daresay she will tell you every- 
thing.’ 

‘Then I won’t go, said Lionel, flatly. ‘If she’s going to ask 
about my father, and expect me to tell her, I—I—oh, I say,’ 
looking round miserably, ‘I won’t stand it. How could you let 
me in for that? You might have known f 

‘Lionel, said Bet, touching his coat-sleeve—her large, soft 
eyes were looking at him with all the tenderness of fellow-feeling ; 
she saw and understood the depths from which these bubbles 
sprang—‘ you need not be afraid,’ whispered she, very gently. 
‘Lady Blanche would never do it—never. Not just yet, anyway. 
And not to you at any time.’ 

He breathed relief. 

‘Are you sure, Bet?’ He had confidence, as they all bad, in 
Bet. 

‘I think,’ she said, shyly, ‘that if you won’t be angry 
with me for saying it, Lionel, you are not exactly the kind of 
person , 

‘No, no; you are not the person,’ struck in Georgie, whom 
bewilderment had tongue-tied for a few brief minutes, but who 
now perceived the road she was totake. ‘No fears! Directly 
Lady Blanche sees you she will say to herself j 

‘ What ?’ cried he, wheeling round upon her as she paused. 

‘ Oh, she'll see—she’ll see fast enough that you wouldn’t like 
it; that you are not made for it; that Love and you are not 
“well acquainted,”’ humming the last words. ‘ Your solemnity 
will warn her off; won’t it, Bet ?’ 

‘I wish you would let Bet speak,’ said Lionel, frowning. 

‘You come away with me. Bet, greatly pleased, had an 
inspiration on the moment, and now not merely touched her 
brother’s arm, but put her hand boldly within it. ‘Come away, 
and we'll talk it over together, Lin.’ 

‘ But you'll have to cock up your beaver and go to Henham 
Park all the same!’ shouted Georgie after them. 

‘Is he all right ?’ demanded she of Bet when next they met. 
‘He’s not funking? It would be too ridiculous,’ 

‘Don’t you be ridiculous. Lin is worth a dozen of you. It is 
only because he has feelings that we can’t understand J 

‘You can; you understand well enough.’ 

‘ Perhaps ;’ conscious of having been rather noble in her ‘ we ;’ 
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‘and that was why I took him away by himself. We had it 
out, and now he is quite satisfied. Don’t you say anything 
to upset him again. He is rather nervous, but quite agrees 
that he has got to do it; and once he has been 

‘ They are just his sort, Bet.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘That Leonora girl—oh, what if be should fall in love with 
her !’ 

‘One word of that,’ exclaimed Bet, with eyes of fire, ‘ and 
Lionel will send an excuse to Henham, and never set foot within 
its gates.’ 

‘He can’t help it; he is in for it now,’ gleefully. 

‘Oh, you foolish, foolish girl! In for it? In for what? For 
making a bare acquaintance; taking off his sat when he meets 
them, and getting out of the way whenever he can? Calling 
once a year P 

‘Could he do only that?’ dubious and crestfallen. 

‘Of course he could; and would if he were bullied into it— 
bullied by your teasing. If you can only hold your tongue, or keep 
it to Lady Blanche, he will go off as meek as a lamb on Sunday 
afternoon; but if you once say the word “ Leonora” j 

‘I won’t say it; I’ll not even look it.’ 

‘Very well, don’t,’ said Bet, pacified. 

‘ Won’t he be interested when he hears!’ 

Suddenly Georgie started a fresh train of ideas, and we can 
imagine for ourselves the conversation which followed. 

It was now three days since anything had been seen of their 
neighbour at the White Farm; and the last sight, as we know, 
had not been of a propitious nature; but shortly before, it had 
been ascertained that Billy (he had got back to ‘ Billy’ again, no 
one could say why; perhaps because of the burial of the mock 
Billy, and a consequent relaxation of the mental strain)—it had, 
we say, been ascertained that a business errand elsewhere was ex- 
pected to demand Mr. William Farrell’s presence at this time, 
wherefore it was now decided that he must have left the day 
after the unfortunate episode of the brook. 

That being the case, all kinds of doleful cogitations would in 
all probability have kept Misses Bet, Poll, and Georgie busy, and 
given them enough to think about, had it not been for the great 
Massitur event. That cleared the air, and for the time being 
worked wonders, 
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It really was delightful to have something else to come and 
go upon ; some thread of discourse to lay hold of the instant they 
came together; something wherewith to amuse Lionel, who was 
not amused with incessant Billy-talk. 

‘Mind we don’t sicken him of the Massiturs though,’ ex- 
horted Bet, with perspicuity. ‘We do clatter so. I'll tell you 
what: before Lin comes home, just before, let us have a great 
Massitur burst F 

‘ As we used to have a great Billy burst,’ from Georgie. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Bet, hurriedly. (Why did her sister say 
‘used to have’? Surely there was no ‘used’ in the case? She 
was frightened by the throb of her heart at the words.) ‘That 
was what I meant,’ proceeded she, her breath catching a little. 
‘Then, having let out all we have to let, we can be quite ready 
for other subjects, and be interested in anything he has got to 
say himself.’ 

‘ About his vile public news,’ assented Georgie. 

Secretly they abhorred public news as recounted by their 
brother, who felt it behoved him to rattle the bare bones of the 
world’s affairs in their ears, if he could do no more,—but of late 
the bones had rattled more musically, and they had done their 
best to keep pace with wars and conferences. 

‘ You know if we get to talking of the Massiturs, one or other 
of you is very likely to put your foot in it,’ proceeded Bet, from her 
usual judgment-seat ; ‘and it is such a little time to wait now. 
Once he has been to Henham he will feel quite differently. It 
will get into him, as it has into us. Only hearing of a person is 
nothing. You can’t expect to make people feel as you feel if 
they have not been there. But when Lionel sees that beautiful, 
stately Lady Blanche—and yet she has a wild eye!’ Suddenly 
the speaker interrupted herself and her own eye dilated. ‘ Georgie, 
I believe you are right ; I believe she would understand us three, 
and be one of us. Perhaps she will when she gets to know us 
better.’ 

‘I feel as if she knew us already, Bet.’ 

‘Not through and through,’ said Bet, decidedly. ‘Not right 
down to the bottom. And she is the only woman I have ever 
seen that I should not mind knowing—that I would even like to 
know—that I want to know us as we are,’ emphasising strongly, 
“Where was I?’ cried she, after a moment’s contemplation of a 
scene in which fancy played a daring part. ‘Don’t tell me you 
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have forgotten, for you haven’t. Quick! What was I talking 
about ?’ 

‘ Lionel and Lady Blanche,’ quoth her prompter on the instant. 

Georgie was deeply interested. All that she ever learned or 
cared to learn came in this way, or had done so till recently ; 
and she was ever ready to drink from the fount of Bet’s 
wisdom. 

‘You had got to him and her,’ proceeded she, absorbing 
steadily ; ‘and to how he is to come back from Henham as full of 
it as we should be.’ 

‘Don’t expect that he will show that.’ Bet thought for a 
moment, and continued: ‘ Men don’t show as we do. Lionel will 
look particularly cool and indifferent, just because he knows we 
shall be on tenter-hooks. And if he can make an excuse for not 
coming into the house till supper-time he will.’ 

‘What's that for?’ The disciple sat at the feet of her master 
and lifted her face to Bet’s. 

‘It’s their way,’ said Bet, loftily. ‘They’re fearfully pleased 
with themselves when they can do it. They think it crushes us 
without their taking any trouble; and the provoking thing is 
that , 

‘That what ?’ said Georgie, egging her on. 

‘ That they are so detestably right, the wretches !’ Bet laughed 
gaily. ‘Isn’t it abominable? Isn’t it sickening? [I tell you, 
Georgie, over and over again I have longed to box Lin’s ears, not 
so much on my own account as on yours and Poll’s, when he would 
not join in if we were a little excited and made a little noise. I 
never try it on with him now; I have just turned it over in my 
mind and come to the conclusion that it isn’t Lionel as Lionel, 
but it’s a man as a man, who likes to feel cold when women are 
hot, and to shut his mouth like a vice when theirs are all open 
together.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Georgie, absorbing. 

‘Bet, I do wonder where you got it all,’ sighed she presently. 
We have all had the same chances—or no chances—and it is only 
you who thinks about things.’ 

‘ Well, I’m older,’ said Bet, flattered and condescending. 

‘It isn’t that ;’ a shake of the head ; ‘in four years I shall be 
as old as you, and Poll is only a year younger now, but we shall 
always be as green as grass.’ 

‘Not if you know you are green. I have hopes of you now; 
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I never had any as long as you were so mightily pleased with your 
rubbishy little selves, but now that you know you are rub- 
bishy ; 

A nod of acquiescence. 

‘We'll set about to work it out of you.’ 

‘Only don’t let Lionel loose at us. - We don’t mind you; we 
are accustomed to you; but we do hate--Poll says the same-—to 
have Lionel holding us cheap. It is the only thing I mind about 
his going to Henham. I never thought of it till this moment,’ 
she owned candidly, ‘but I am half afraid he will try to worry us 
up to Leonora pitch, if he admires her as we do. You'll stand 
between us and that, won’t you, Bet?’ 

‘Don’t you wheedle me,’ said Bet, severely. 

Then Poll came in with a new idea. When Poll had a new 
idea it was blazoned on her face. 

‘What do you suppose Lin will wear ?’ quoth she, looking from 
one to the other. She made no mention of times or seasons. Each 
knew to what she referred without need of speech. 

‘What he usually wears, of course! What he goes to church 
in on Sundays,’ said Bet, directly. 

‘But he always takes them off after church,’ returned Poll. 

‘ Because he never goes anywhere; only for a walk, or a bike. 
Of course he could not go to lunch at Henham in knickerbockers.’ 

‘I should like to be sure he has the right things, the proper 
things; I thought we might go and see,’ propounded Poll, with 
the air of a deep deliberator. ‘We might go through his drawers, 
where his ties and collars are.’ 

‘Yes, let’s,’ cried Georgie, springing up. 

‘But we don’t know what is proper and correct, any more than 
he,’ urged Bet. She followed, however. 

Lionel’s little bedroom was almost untrodden ground to his 
sisters, and they looked about them on entering with stealthy, 
surprised glances. How nice it was! How orderly and precise! 
Everything in its place ; even the shabby old brushes clasping each 
other as brushes ought to do. 

‘I think he might afford himself new ones, however,’ observed 
Bet, turning them over. ‘He could never stay anywhere with 
this wooden-backed pair,’ as she inspected them with critical 
eyes. 

‘Do you mean at Henham ?’ said Georgie, watching her. 

‘Or at Ughtred?’ Poll, also watching, ventured a step still 
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bolder. All sorts of possibilities seemed to have unfolded them- 
selves within the last twenty-four hours, 

‘I mean anywhere,’ replied Bet, shortly; and she laid the 
brushes down. Mr. Farrell had once said something of a night 
in town; a night at his rooms, with a dinner and theatre thrown 
in ; and Bet had heard, and made a mental note. She felt now 
that brushes of another kind would be found on Mr. Farrell’s 
dressing-table. 

As Henham however was the order of the day, and a morning 
call the case in point, a brush discussion could wait ; and after the 
momentary diversion, one and all simultaneously turned to pursue 
investigations more immediately to the purpose, Georgie indeed 
still lingered by the dressing-table, rattling over studs and tie- 
pins; but Bet opened a drawer, and Poll subsided to the floor among 
the boots, whence she was presently heard murmuring to herself. 

‘Good gracious! what are you droning on about down 
there?’ 

The droning had gone on for some time, and Georgie could 
stand it no longer. ‘ What is it?’ cried she, having upset a stud- 
box, and found herself obliged to rummage round after its contents. 
‘ What’s that array of boots for?’ 

‘Look at them—-just look at them! I have got them all 
together at last.’ Poll sighed, still looking for more. ‘And they 
would filla bootmaker’s shop! Bet,dolook. I have been collect- 
ing ever since we came in, and—ho! there’s another pair, I do 
believe!’ making a dart in a yet unexplored quarter. ‘It is; it 
really is,’ blowing off the dust which had settled in the dim region 
untouched by a careless housemaid. Then, ranging the new-comers, 
‘That makes the fifteenth. Fifteen pairs of boots and shoes!’ 
pointing to the line, which stretched almost from one end of the 
room to the other. ‘ And I daresay they’re not all there.’ 

‘What if they’re not?’ Bet surveyed with heartfelt approba- 
tion, and instantly reorgie approved also. ‘The more the better,’ 
added the elder sister, decidedly. ‘ He has a pair on; and I dare- 
say two or three downstairs, for Simmins would never trouble to 
clean one pair at a time,’ scathingly. 

‘That would make eighteen.’ Poll ticked off the imaginary 
addition. ‘Fancy one man with eighteen pairs of boots !’ 

‘They’re not all boots.’ Georgie had been busily examining 
before she spoke, and was now competent to give an opinion. 
‘Here are shoes, and here are shoes,’ setting them on one side; 
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‘but what are these?’ and she held up to their united gaze a 
mysterious and most debatable couple. 

All looked in solemn silence. 

‘They’re like nothing in heaven or earth,’ burst forth the last 
speaker, irrepressibly. 

‘Tut!’ said Bet. ‘Heaven or earth!’ echoed she, after a 
moment’s reflection. ‘How you talk! Boots in heaven! I 
suppose you'll say the saints wear boots next! There’s nothing 
you won’t say.’ 

‘But what are they?’ Even the accustomed discharge failed 
to blind Georgie’s eyes to the fact that the great Bet was herself 
at a loss and talking against time. ‘What are they?’ 

‘I don’t know ; how should I?’ said Bet, briskly. 

‘Eleven pairs of boots, three pairs of shoes, and 
looked up interrogatively. 

‘ And a “ bye,”’ quoth Georgie, slapping the nondescripts down 
with glee at her own wit. ‘We must watch and see when 
he wears—I should say, when he plays—the bye. See what it 
turns into.’ 

And the football boots, slit to the toes and laced with leather 
laces, were relegated to their pristine obscurity, Poll alone con- 
tinuing to regard them with furtive interest. 

Long after the others had roved at will amongst drawers and 
shelves, she was still weighing the merits and demerits of her 
collection. 

‘I don’t call any of them very nice boots,’ they heard her 
saying to herself. 

‘And one pair is exactly like another. Why don’t you leave 
them, and come and look with us?’ cried Georgie at last. ‘I 
have chosen his tie and his pin, and Bet is looking over his 
shirts.’ 

‘I have found the shirt,’ said Bet. ‘This one will do very 
well. It is old, but they are all old. Anyhow, the collar is nice 
and hard. Hard collars must be dreadful in this weather, but 
men have got to wear them, and I was half afraid he might not 
have one hard enough. He complained last week that his shirt- 
collars were limp.’ 

‘Is that to be it?’ Georgie contemplated and approved, 
‘Lay it on the top then, and he will just take it out without 
thinking. See; put it on the top of those others. What are 
you looking at now?’ after a minute’s pause, during which Bet 
had opened a fresh drawer. 
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‘This nice, cool, thin, silk thing. I had no idea Lin had 
anything so fine. If he puts this on underneath, he won’t be so 
hot in the hard shirt. Just feel how soft and silky it is,’ feeling 
with her own fingers; Bet had pretty fingers. ‘And here is the 
rest of it,’ continued she, proceeding to unfold further. ‘ First 
he puts on the one part and then the other, I suppose?’ medita- 
tively. ‘Dear me, what very nice things!’ holding them up 
with an air of pleased contentment. 

‘What on earth is Bet doing with my pyjamas?’ exclaimed a 
voice in the doorway. 

It was a rare thing for Lionel to see anything amusing in the 
simplicity or unconventionality of his young sisters. He was 
usually annoyed, occasionally provoked thereby. But he could 
never afterwards think of Bet holding up to view his pink silk 
pyjama suit, under the impression that he was to be panoplied in 
it as a substructure on the occasion of his forthcoming visit to 
Lady Blanche Massitur, without merriment. 

He laughed— not as Lionel Colvin was in the habit of laugh- 
ing, but with the joyous shout of a schoolboy. He laughed 
whenever he thought of it; he could not look at Bet without 
laughing. 

‘So sorry I forgot to put them on,’ he whispered before start- 
ing for church the following morning. ‘Shall I go up and change, 
or will it do when we come home? There will be time, as I don’t 
need to be at Henham before two o'clock.’ 

Finding him thus pleasant, they confided the case of the 
boots. 

‘I say, I must lock my door if you go raiding among my 
boots and things,’ cried he, but quite good-temperedly. ‘ Have 
you never seen football boots before? What did Georgie discover ? 
She seems to have been out of it.’ 

Georgie had to own that she had not discovered but had lost 
something. 

‘It would roll; and I saw it go, and could never find it, Lin. 
It might have been only a button, but I never saw a button 
roll as it did out of the stud-box. I meant to go up and hunt 
for it this morning, but I forgot. Please, dear Lin, don’t be 
angry.’ 

‘You must find it then,’ said he, 

And when he learned what was the meaning of the whole 
thing, and that the exploring expedition had been made up 
because one and all were so anxious, so desperately, vitally anxious 
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that he should appear at his best, appear as became Colonel 
Colvin’s son and Lord Umfreville’s nephew 

‘No, no; not that,’ said he, hastily. 

When they pleaded that it was the first time since the four 
came together that their brother had ever gone to a house of the 
kind, among people of the kind, while yet the kind were their 
own kind—Bet was the speaker, and she grew impassioned as 
she proceeded, so that he durst not look at her for fear of think- 
ing of the pyjamas and laughing, which would have been a dire 
affront—-thus disarmed, as we say, there was nothing left for the 
hapless young man but magnanimity. 

They were forgiven, but they must not go grovelling in his 
room again. 

Bet concluded to defer her hint respecting the brushes to 
another opportunity. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘ANOTHER LIONEL.’ 


Lapy BLANCHE sat alone, and thought. 

It was noonday, and a hushed atmosphere of Sabbath repose 
pervaded the great house. Not a step was heard in the carpeted 
galleries, not a breath stirred their curtained recesses, 

The windows were open; but neither tinkle of sheepbell nor 
song of birds fell on the ear, for the flocks were sleeping beneath 
the shade, and even the feathered inhabitants of the glades were 
silent beneath the fierce glare of the noontide sun. 

Lady Blanche had not gone to church—a rare occurrence. But 
she had passed a restless night; and at breakfast announced her 
intention of stopping within doors till the time for evening service. 

‘It is nothing of consequence, my dear; nothing whatever. 
But I am not quite the thing to-day, and will stay quietly at home 
till the heat of the day is past.’ 

And very quietly she had stayed, and was still staying when 
we find her ensconced in a pillowy lounge, her hands folded on her 
knee, gazing with absent, far-seeing eyes over beechen woods and 
grassy slopes. 

Leonora had left her aunt there, having first placed by her side 
a bunch of sweet-smelling flowers and a supply of books; but Lad y 
Blanche had soon ceased to read. 
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True, her favourite manual of devotion lay open before her; 
and whilst departures were taking place, and doors were being 
opened and shut, its pages had been turned over once, or perhaps 
twice; but thoughts were wandering, and at length wandered 
openly. 

‘I wonder if he will be punctual?’ mused she. Another Lionel 
had always been punctual—always. She could see clearly, as 
though the thirty intervening years were but a dream, the keen 
eye which knew at a glance where she was to be found, the eager 
approach, the calm which followed when they two were side by side. 
To be together? No more was needed. 

Often they had not even spoken. And there had been so little 
for an observant world to notice, such absence of demonstration 
on the part of either, that the boy and girl—for they were little 
more—had kept their secret for months ere it was suspected, 
content with looks and signs, and tender, significant silence. 

She was an earl’s daughter, and he but a soldier lad, with his 
way to make in life. There were many round her who had prior 
claims to notice. 

So that he was overlooked, considered too harmless even for sur- 
veillance. He was a favourite with her people too—‘a pleasant, 
unassuming, gentlemanly boy,’ her father said; ‘a dear fellow, 
according to her mother. 

They were not unkind to Lionel, even when the truth came 
out; they simply felt it could not be, and were sorry, and told their 
daughter so. 

She had plighted her troth? Oh, she should not have done 
that; Lionel ought not to have asked that. 

He had not asked? His heart had been discovered under cir- 
cumstances which proved too strong for self-repression. Poor boy ! 
Blanche’s sweet-voiced mother whispered ‘ Poor boy !’ with genuine 
moisture in her eyes, and pressed the little hand she held for 
sympathy. 

But dear Blanche must see—she could not but see—how im- 
possible it was that such a marriage could ever take place? They 
blamed themselves; they ought to have shielded their darling 
from the risk of such a catastrophe ; but who would have thought 
of Lionel? Why, he had never shown anything ; never taken any 
more than ordinary notice of her ; never even seemed to admire as 
others admired ? 

Blanche hung her head. 

With wonderful patience, gentleness, and tact, all the timid 
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hopes and flutterings of young love were drawn from her lips, till 
the whole stood revealed a much more formidable foe to contend 
with than had at first been imagined. 

For Blanche, if a gentle and dutiful girl, well trained in habits 
of obedience, possessed a strength of character and tenacity of will 
for which she had hardly been credited even by those who knew 
her best. 

The current of her life hitherto had been so smooth that it 
needed its first great shock to show the fibre of which this soft, 
smiling child of eighteen was made. 

Eighteen ; what is eighteen? ‘ My darling, you are but just 
out of the schoolroom, barely out of the nursery!’ cried the 
bewildered parent. ‘ How should you know? It is we who must 
know for you. You must trust us. Would we do anything that 
was not for your good? Our little Blanche is too precious to us 
to be thrown away upon No, no; I am not saying a word 
against Lionel ; not a word, my love. Lionel is all that is amiable 
and admirable ; I believe that he is—ahem !—a most worthy young 
man. It is very sad to me—to both of us—to have to disappoint his 
wishes ; but our eyes are a little older than his, and we see what 
he does not, how unfortunate, how unsuitable anything between 
him and you would be.’ 

Expostulation and breathless argument had here interposed, 
but the quiet maternal tones never faltered, never for a moment 
showed a hint of faltering. 

‘You need not be afraid; I shall be firm,’ the wife had told 
her husband on her way to knock at Blanche’s door. ‘I shall not 
scold her, Algernon. Scolding would be the worst possible policy. 
Besides, I do feel for the poor child. Poor pet! She must be com- 
forted, and soothed, and made to see as wedo. Otherwise she will 
fret and worry in private, and think herself a martyr ; 

‘Lose her looks, too,’ assented he. 

‘Leave her to me,’ cried the fond mother, confidently ; ‘ I know 
how to handle her sweet, loving, yielding nature. I would not 
bruise it for the world. And, Algernon ’.—with a quick change of 
tone—‘ mind, Algernon, not a word against Lionel Colvin.’ 

‘Would you not tell her he’s a fool?’ tentatively. 

Her ladyship was very sure she would not tell anything of the 
kind. 

She promised herself an easy victory, and indeed felt quite 
kindly towards ‘ poor dear Lionel,’ as she styled him in her own 
mind. She meant to hold his hand and look into his eyes while 
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giving him his dismissal, wishing him God-speed wherever he 
went—for she was a sweetly mannered woman, and much beloved 
of young men—-but when there were many words about that dis- 
missal, and Blanche quite frightened her by her tears and obstinacy, 
she handed over to her husband the task of interviewing the lover. 

To the surprise of all, matters ended in a compromise. 

There was to be no talk of marriage, but there might be an 
engagement. 

‘It is very weak of us,’ said the wily parents—(alas! they were 
not weak, they were only wily )—‘ but we cannot bear to sever two 
true young hearts.’ 

Lionel was sent for, and there was a great private conference, 
as to which the ouly stipulation made was that it should be con- 
sidered private. Its result was to be communicated to no one. 

‘You are both too young; and your prospects, my dear 
Lionel, are too uncertain; but if you will be content with an 
understanding which is binding upon neither —a certain hard 
distinctness of tone was here audible—‘ we are disposed to grant 
you this much.’ Blanche’s mother was the speaker, but her 
husband was present and signified assent. 

It is true that he did not like the new turn of affairs ; 
preferring rough-and-ready methods and the sledge-hammer of 
authority ; but it had been put to him that there was a weapon 
infinitely more subtle and effectual, and in the long run more satis- 
factory than paternal authority. A little judiciousness, that was 
all which was required, and the judiciousness which was thus to be 
brought to bear had been suggested by a sentence innocently 
dropped by the weeping and despairing Blanche herself: ‘He 
is going to India, and I shall never see him again.’ 

‘Going to India’ opened a new door of escape to the quick 
eyes of Blanche’s lady mother, 

‘I may write?’ inquired Lionel. 

‘To be sure. Occasionally. And dear Blanche shall answer 
your letters. I promise that, Lionel.’ 

Separation seemed shorn of half its terrors to both young 
hearts. 

And thereupon bad ensued a heavenly fortnight. Ah! what 
walks and talks; meetings and whisperings; lingering ‘ Good 
nights’ and glad ‘Good mornings’! What radiance over sky and 
land; what transformation of every common scene! 

Blanche regains her sunny smile, her dancing step. Her eyes 
beam tenderly as of yore upon her dear, kind parents. They love 
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to look at her—but they do not look much at each other during 
this period, 

- The parting-day draws nearer; the young lovers are a shade 
quieter. Lionel is to leave on Sunday evening ; and band-in- 
hand they have knelt together in the house of prayer, having 
trod the dewy path whilst others yet slept, and returned from the 
holy altar feeling almost as though the binding vows had been 
taken there (no one asked where they had been, an uneasy conscious- 
ness on the part of their elders needing no enlightenment); and 
by night he is gone, and Blanche is weeping in her mother’s arms. 

Does Blanche ever know what treachery lurks beneath those 
soft caresses, those smoothings of the golden curls, those whis- 
pered encouragements ? 

Is she likely ever to suspect her mother ? 

How should she? The first long, long letter is despatched 
openly; put into the post-box with the writer’s own hand; and 
presently one bearing a foreign post-mark is handed to her with 
a smile. There is not even a request to hear what Lionel has to 
say. ‘Tell me anything you like, darling, but only as much as 
you like.’ How considerate, how truly delicate is the speaker! 
Blanche finds there is very little to tell, but the letter lies in her 
bosom by day, and is read and re-read ere she goes to sleep at 
night. 

‘I don’t think you are quite playing the game, madam,’ 
growls the old peer, frowning. ‘ The thing is going too far,’ 

Oh, but madam knows what she is about. 

‘So soon again, darling?’ She lifts her eyebrows in a little 
mild surprise when next the darling is seen busy at her desk. 
‘Would it not be better to wait just a little longer ?’ 

Blanche waits a little longer. 

Blanche’s mother is not very well about this time, and the two 
go off together in search of health. The Riviera is bright and 
gay, and it is good for an invalid to move from spot to spot and 
see people. By the time mother and daughter return from foreign 
parts, the former has quite reg:ined her strength and the London 
season is beginning. 

Of course they must go about. 

Blanche does no care to go about ? Oh, but this will never do. 
Ske must not make herself conspicuous. It would seem too odd 
to refuse invitations and absent herself from balls and parties. 
Besides, sie could not surely wish her mother to go alone ? 
.:.Blanche i: 1nuch admired; the inyitations are endless. A 
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great ball is given in her honour. She rides, drives, dances, dines 
incessantly. Nice young men are continually in her company ; 
no one mentions Lionel Colvin’s name. 

And at last, when time has done its work, with every aid that 
can be bestowed by artful, unflagging, unwearied watchfulness, 
matters are ripe for the finale. 

That poor boy out in India? It is cruel, it is wicked to be 
any longer a drag upon him. By this time no doubt he has 
learned all that a foolish entanglement means as a barrier to 
success, to hopes of promotion, to the brilliant career which in all 
probability awaits him in the future. 

His life-work lies in India, that is plain. And could dear 
Blanche ever think of making her home in that far-off country ? 
Ever endure to spend long years—probably all the years of her 
life—apart from her own people, even supposing—supposing that 
the poor, foolish fellow should be so inconsiderate as to demand 
the sacrifice ? 

Blanche gradually becomes accustomed to hearing of ‘the 
sacrifice,’ and to pondering whether Lionel really—if she may not 
really be standing in Lionel’s way ? 

She listens while her mother talks. Her mother is sure that 
if her Blanchie ever left her for that awful, awful India, she would 
never see her Blanchie’s face again. 

Another time my lady falls to wondering, as though only 
semi-consciously, but choosing every shaft with the precision of a 
veteran, what Lionel Colvin has changed into by this time? He 
must have changed; he is sure to have changed. He was at 
the age of transition when last seen. At twenty-three one is 
little more than a youth. 

Blanche is pressed at every point. 

And she is so young herself, so impressionable, so trustful, so 
true. She is no match for the clever woman of the world, who 
knows to a hair’s breadth how far to go on each occasion, and 
never outsteps her mark. 

The day comes when Blanche, a little pale, but with a mouth 
firmly set and dark rims round her eyes, brings a letter to the 
boudoir, and silently puts it into her mother’s hand, The mother 
reads, and kisses her in silence. Presently whispers, ‘ Would she 
like to be alone?’ They will not go out that evening. 

As Blanche leaves the room the light of triumph glistens in 
the eyes that follow her. In another moment the boudoir bell 
has rung, and ‘ You will take care that this catches to-day’s mail’ 
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the footman is imperatively commanded. He has never seen her 
ladyship less in a mood to be trifled with. No fears of his prompt 
obedience. ‘You will take it now, yourself; and let me know on 
your return if it is in time ?’ 

‘It’ is Blanche’s letter. 

In reality one day’s mail or another makes no difference, but 
the victor in the struggle has had a long, long time of it, and she 
cannot delay by an hour more than is necessary taking possession 
of the field. 

And now for the sweets of success. 

‘Upon my word, you have managed to admiration!’ cries the 
old lord, generously forgetful of former misgivings and mislikings. 
‘Can’t think how you had the patience. Now J would have made 
a hash of it,’ rubbing his hands in glee. ‘It has taken you all 
your time though,’ appends he, with an after-thought. 

Down go the party to the ancestral hall, and Blanche is once 
more among the scenes of her childhood, dear and familiar as only 
such scenes can be. 

But do not suppose she is to be allowed to mope and muse 
there. In secret her mother has rather dreaded this return, and 
prepared for it. 

Dear Blanche is kept busy here, there, and everywhere ; so 
much has to be done, with all those people coming, and they are 
mostly Blanche’s friends (whom she has been led on to invite)— 
and again the fond parent is slightly aiJing and cannot attend to 
her visitors herself, nor make plans for their amusement ; so it all 
falls on Blanche. 

She it is who has to lead off parties to view the Roman Camp 
remains ; she who must make up the picnic luncheon in the forest ; 
upon her devolve all the complicated arrangements for the 
archery meeting. 

The neighbourhood is gay with tournaments and garden-parties, 
and everywhere are seen the emblazoned carriages from Downing 
Hall. 

By-and-by the partridges are ready,and shooting-men assemble ; 
some of these being particular friends of Blanche. 

She does not greatly care about them? Oh, but there is no 
need to care ; she has only to be civil and make things pleasant. 

One goes away disappointed—but could dear Blanche help it ? 
Certainly not. She is quite, quite free to follow the dictates of 
her own heart. She is never to marry anyone whom she does not, 
thoroughly love and esteem, 
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The play goes on. 

By Christmas Blanche is only occasionally pensive, and makes 
no demur to hunt-balls and other festivities. Race-meetings come 
on in the spring, and she pays a series of visits in this county 
and that, where house-parties are assembled for these events. 

Young Mr. Massitur is running a horse. He is a very pleasant 
and rich young man. Blanche is quite eager that ‘Blue Boy’ 
should win. As he canters past the post, half a length ahead of the 
field, she is waving enthusiastically from the box-seat of the drag, 
and she wears a blue rosette upon her breast. 

Next month the papers announce that a marriage has been 
arranged between Mr. Gerald Massitur, of Henham Park, Essex, 
and Blanche, only daughter of the Earl and Countess of Downing. 
(N.B.—Blanche is the only daughter, but there are sons, who 
have not been mentioned, as they do not enter into our story at 
present.) 

So it is all ended; and the little parish church before whose 
altar they knelt—not the bride and bridegroom of to-day, but 
two who will never meet again in this world—is the scene of a 
merry wedding ; bells ringing overhead, village children showering 
roses in the pathway. 

And Blanche thinks she is happy—for atime. Then comes 
the disillusion ; a gay, faithless husband, a childless union, utter 
incongruity of tastes and feelings, a long strain to keep up appear- 
ances before the world, and at length a break-down. Oh, what a 
miserable woman is the mistress of those vast, tenantless halls, those 
peaceful, beautiful surroundings ! 

How her heart aches and sobs for Lionel! It has all come 
back to her, the joy she might have had ; the love, strong as death, 
she has lost for ever. 

Her husband finds her dulness a disgrace and her waning looks 
a standing annoyance. He does not care to take her where these 
will be commented upon ; prefers to leave her (contemptuously) to 
her own mode of life. If she chooses to dribble it away among 
parsons and old women, it is no affair of his. He can amuse 
himself without her. 

In the midst of it all she hears of Lionel Colvin’s marriage ; 
hears with grief and wonderment, because there are not wanting 
tongues to tell who and what Elizabeth Umfreville is; and her 
mother—still her mother—seeking perhaps to allay the pangs of 
self-reproach within her own breast, collects every item she can to 
Elizabeth’s disadvantage. 
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‘So, you see, you would have done no better with him,’ she 
cannot resist saying on one occasion. 

Blanche turns away in silence. 

But presently she hears more about the Colvins ; how the hand- 
some young soldier, coming on leave to Simla, and thrown all at 
once into the society of women after a long spell of frontier duty, 
had been marked down instantly. as the very man for the trouble- 
some, flighty Miss Umfreville, who had been sent to India in the 
train of a new Viceroy in order to get her out of the way of mis- 
chief at home, and for whom a husband was now required for a 
similar reason by the Viceroy’s wife. 

Captain Colvin was rising rapidly in his profession ; he would 
do very well——or if not ‘ very well,’ at any rate he woulddo. The 
Umfrevilles would make no bother ; all they bargained for was that 
Elizabeth should not be returned upon their hands. 

A dead-set had been made by all concerned; and Lionel, it 
was supposed, succumbed quickly, Those who knew him surmised 
that he was weary of his loneliness. ‘I don’t suppose they gave 
him much chance,’ laughed the narrator who found Lady Blanche 
Massitur interested in the recital. ‘A good fellow; but good 
fellows are the easiest men to run in of any fellows.’ 

Let us hasten on. Lady Blanche had been a widow for some 
time when her name first occurs in these pages, and the down- 
trodden springs of life had by degrees revived as the years 
rolled evenly on. She had taken to live with her a young rela- 
tion of the Massitur family, who was trained to call her aunt, 
but who was in reality a cousin’s child, also an orphan and an 
heiress—and the two lived contentedly together, in perfect amity, 
and Leonora would have said in perfect: confidence. 

She was quite surprised by Lady Blanche’s agitation over the 
Colvin discovery. Oh dear, yes; she had often heard of the 
Colvins ; thought them such pretty girls; and would have liked 
very well to know them, but supposed her aunt would object. 

Lady Blanche desired to know why she should object ? 

Leonora had no reason to give; she only ‘supposed’ so. 

‘Is there any reason at all?’ demanded her ladyship, quite 
sharply for her. As arule she had a most gentle tongue; and 
besides, who could be sharp with Leonora ? 

Leonora looked almost frightened now. Indeed, indeed there 
was no reason ; she knew nothing about the Colvin girls, nothing 
whatever. They—they lived in a very small house 

‘Good Heavens !’ from Lady Blanche. 

‘But indeed I did not mean that against them, dear auntie.’ 
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‘I should hope not, Leonora; I should hope not, indeed.’ 

‘ Only that we never do call upon the villa people,’ pleaded the 
poor girl, bewildered, because with all their vigorous calling upon 
the cottagers’ and farmers’ wives it had hitherto been an under- 
stood thing that villa people were not in the ladies’ line,—‘ and 
I did not suppose these were any way different from the rest.’ 

‘You mean that they do not look different?’ It will be 
remembered that Lady Blanche had not yet seen for herself. 

‘They look very nice, you know, auntie.’ Leonora saw a 
chance of future intercourse diminishing, and faltered. ‘ Indeed 
they look very nice. I only meant that there are so many girls 
about in sailor hats and white shirts : 

‘Well, well,’ said Lady Blanche, with an air of vexation, and 
she asked no more. 

On her return from The Nook: 

‘ You are a little goose, Leonora,’ cried she, gaily ; ‘ you have 
no eyes in your head. The girls are charming; sweet, wild, 
untrammelled young things. There is not a trace of vulgarity— 
what am I saying? Vulgarity? They have no right to be 
vulgar, whatever they are, Their mother was a high-born woman ; 
their father ’—the speaker sat up straight and her eye kindled— 
‘Lionel Colvin was the most perfect gentleman I ever knew.’ 

‘And you knew him very well ?’ murmured Leonora, hoping 
for more. 

She had an inkling of the truth at last. 

‘I mean to know his children very well,’ retorted Lady Blanche. 
She began to be afraid she had said too much. 

And though in the effusion of the moment she had longed 
and craved to hear that at least her name, her bare name, had 
been heard by Lionel’s children—that her memory had not been 
altogether lost, as appeared indeed too probable, she drew within 
herself again as the carriage rolled home. 

‘ Leonora,’ she said that night, ‘I do not mind telling you, 
indeed, I have already told you, that the chief reason for my 
being anxious to befriend those fatherless girls—and their brother’ 
(always an odd twinge of reluctance to name the brother)—‘ is 
because of an early friendship. My dear,’ and a ringed hand 
was laid gently on another hand, ‘such friendships leave some- 
times very sacred memories. They are binding from parent to 
child, from one generation to another. Colonel Colvin’s children 
can never be indifferent to me. You understand? We must 
learn to know them:; we must help them; they must be as our 
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regarding her curiously. (‘I wonder if they might have been 
your own ?’ the look said.) 

‘Can you love them, Leonora?’ proceeded Lady Blanche, in 
a firmer tone. 

Leonora was sure she could. Leonora was an affectionate 
creature; ready to love; finding it far more difficult to refrain 
from loving. Now, as we find her in the old-fashioned pew of the 
village church, she is experiencing an excitement which renders 
attention to her devotional duties a constant effort ; and though 
the effort is made, and only now and again the young girl awakes 
with a start of contrition to find her thoughts have been wander- 
ing and must be called back resolutely, she is relieved, as she has 
never been before, when the morning service is over. ‘I will try 
not to be so careless and heedless to-night,’ she told herself, 
hurrying home. 

But it was still early when she re-entered the house, and from 
the terrace she espied her aunt sitting where she had been left. 

The visitor could not have arrived, then ? 

Should she go into the drawing-room or straight upstairs ? 
Lady Blanche came out on to the landing as she paused. Lady 
Blanche looked calm and tranquil, and it struck Leonora that she 
also looked a little older than usual. Certainly she moved more 
slowly than usual. 

A few trivial observations passed, then, ‘I will just run up 
and take off my things,’ suggested the young churchgoer, for 
‘She will like to meet him alone,’ divined she. Leonora was 
not a clever girl, but love is quick to see and needs no aid of 
wits. 

The elder lady returned to the room she had quitted, now 
calmly expectant, her hour of preparation having done its work. 
For Lady Blanche had not spent her solitude in fruitless musings 
only. These had indeed engrossed her for a time; past scenes 
—some sweet, some bitter— having glided in succession before her 
dreaming eyes. But surveying as she did her life past, present, 
and to come from the standpoint now reached, she howed her head, 
not merely in submission to the Divine Will, but in acknowledg- 
ment of Divine Omniscience. 

It had needed all that had been undergone, all the chastise- 
ment, the pain, the humiliation, the disenchantment, to loosen 
her hold of a world which at one time had seemed to satisfy every 
desire and aspiration. 
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Lionel’s steadfast piety and his hold upon her affections had 
for the time borne her spirit along with his into nobler realms 
and a purer atmosphere. She had thought as he thought, felt as 
he felt, and believed as he did that they were one in spirit; but 
his influence withdrawn, how soon had she fallen away ! 

And it was not that she lacked resolution; it was not because 
there was no depth of earth that the good seed sown in those 
early days withered so quickly; rather it was that the seed had 
never in reality put forth its roots, that it needed the ploughshare 
of affliction and the furrows left by years of anguish to break up 
the stubborn clod. 

O’er all the retrospect she could now cast an humble, thankful 
eye; and moreover there was a sense of rest and peace; the 
calm content of one who has reached a quiet haven after being 
buffeted by wind and wave in mid-ocean. 

By comparison with the past, her present lot was an enviable 
one. She was her own mistress, she had ample means, her health 
was good, and her pursuits many and various. Also it was a 
pleasure to renew intercourse with friends who during the life- 
time of her husband steadily declined to come to Henham Park. 
Henham grew to be known as a pleasant house to stop at. The 
ladies made much of their guests, and had quite an ado to get 
the people together who were likely to suit each other. 

Our little Colvin outcasts had often followed with their eyes 
well-filled carriages rolling up from the station, and noted the 
piles of luggage in the luggage-cart. So that it was no mourning 
dame who serenely re-seated herself in the stately alcove, and 
shook out the skirts of her rich dress—a favourite, put on because 
this Lionel might possibly be observant as the other had been, 
and the dress became her well; nor was it without a sense of 
genuine, unalloyed pleasure that its wearer made sundry little 
plans and projects as her eyes again wandered idly about. 

‘ They will like to come here. It will make a new element in 
their lives. I shall have the little side-gate in the park left un- 
locked, or they can have a key, so that quite a mile will be 
gained by their coming through the woods; they can come 
whenever they like and fetch Leonora out. It will be a great 
thing for Leonora. We can have the old croquet hoops set 
out in the bowling alley. Croquet is an excellent game,’ reflected 
she, briskly. ‘I used to be something of a player; and if they 
want a hand at any time, I really think I must not be quite an 
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old body. I could play better than Leonora, at any rate,’ with 
increasing spirit. 

She wondered if Lionel would be superior to a croquet match ? 
Young men as a rule despised the once popular game; but from 
what she gathered Lionel was not fine. His sisters seemed fond 
of him, and perhaps a little afraid of him; but she had inquired 
into his tastes and habits, and they did not seem to point toa 
smart, society man. ‘For which Heaven be praised,’ thought the 
poor woman, who knew to her cost what such men were. 

Why did not Lionel come ? 

Her eyes roved to the nearest clock, whose deep-toned chime 
fell on her ear, and that clock never varied a hair’s breadth. The 
hands pointed to two o’clock. 

‘ Surely I said two o’clock ?’ queried Lady Blanche, a shade 
perturbed. ‘Surely I did?’ 

The door opened at the moment. 


(To be continued, 











The Women of the Salons. 


I. MADAME DU DEFFAND. 


‘f(\HERE used to be in Paris,’ says Sydney Smith, ‘ under the 

old régime, a few women of brilliant talents who violated all 
the common duties of life, and gave very pleasant little suppers.’ 
There is no wittier description of the Saloniéres. 

The Salon, as an institution, is wholly and exclusively French. 
The practical mind of England always wants to be doing. The 
mind of France is more easily content to talk. In its Salons it 
talks to some purpose. They are the forcing-houses of the Revo- 
lution, the nursery of the Encyclopedia, the antechamber of the 
Académie. Here are discussed Freethought and the Rights of 
Men, intrigues, politics, science, literature. Here one makes love, 
reputations, bons-mots, epigrams. Here meet the brilliancy, cor- 
ruption, artificiality of old France, and the boundless enthusiasms 
which are to form a new. 

The Saloniéres have passed, like their Salons, for ever. In the 
rush and hurry of modern life there is no time even for women to 
make conversation a cultivated accomplishment. 

But one may well recall the lost mistresses of a lost art. For 
if they wre too often, alas! corrupt, they are no more than any 
other human being wholly corrupt. When one thinks of them, 
one must needs think too of a tact and kindliness most womanly 
and most rare, of hearts not a little generous, of ideals not always 
base, and of a wit, tenderness, and understanding that must have 
made social life a witch’s charm for care. 

Great among them is Madame du Deffand. 

Born Marie du Vichy Chamrond, she comes into the world just 
three years earlier than that greater than herself—Voltaire. She 
is of the nobility. Her father, the Comte de Vichy, has a dull 
noble estate in Burgundy. The Comtesse is, it would appear, a 
weak, colourless lady. Few details have been preserved about 
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either of them. There is an aunt humpback, clever, and—con- 
trary to the custom of her day—both unmarried and unconvented. 
Perhaps she is the vieille tante, whose philosophy of life Marie 
quotes when she is herself an old woman: ‘ Pour supporter la vie, 
il fallait prendre le temps comme il vient, ct les gens comme ils 
sont.’ 

The child is left early an orphan, and is sent, at six years old, 
a pretty, shrewd creature, to the Convent of La Madeleine de 
Trénel, at Paris, where she is badly taught, or at any rate learns 
very little. That she is capable of learning anything is certainly 
not to be doubted, since the girl is always even more the mother 
of the woman than the boy is father of the man. But learning 
bores her perhaps. Aren't there much more amusing ways of 
knowing all one need know than stupefying oneself over primers 
and text-books, and paying attention to the weak-minded instruc- 
tions of those simple nuns? The girl who is to become Madame 
du Deffand must have even now that horror of dulness, regularity, 
and perseverance which is to be such a curse to her hereafter. ‘I 
was like Fontenelle,’ she says, later, of these schooldays; ‘I was 
hardly ten years old when I began to understand nothing.’ It is 
the confession of a cleverness which, since it can’t find out all, will 
sit down with folded hands and not bother itself to find out any- 
thing. 

Marie is still a very young girl and a very pretty one at her 
convent when she alarms the nuns and her relatives (and has a 
wicked pleasure in alarming them, no doubt) with a profession of 
infidel tendencies. The priest who is the girl’s confessor argues 
with her, and Marie argues with him. She is the cleverer of the 
two, with that logic not to be taught by books, and the pious con- 
fessor is only zealous and shocked. Marie’s good aunt, Madame 
de Luynes, becomes so disturbed presently by her niece’s unbe- 
lief that she sends the great Massillon to catechise and convert 
this charming heretic. And the heretic, who is a little bit awed 
by the fame and position of the preacher, is moved not at all by 
the strength of his reasoning, while the preacher—who is quite 
human, it appears, for all those magnificent denunciations of his 
which are as a god’s and will live for ever—is, on his side, more 
impressed by the gay charm of this wilful dawning womanhood 
than by the naughtiness of the scepticism. 

Marie finds life very dull when she is grown up and presently 
leaves the convent. What can one do in the country, after all ? 
The’ yoices of Nature don’t appeal to this brilliant girl: She 
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already likes the voices of the world, of homage to her talent and 
to her beauty, somuch better. Is it to get away from the hor- 
rible ennuzé of staring at fields and woods and the canaille of the 
starving country villages of 1718 that she is so perfectly ready to 
fall in with the wishes of her relatives that she should be married ? 
She is so poor, too. She must marry somebody. She does not 
know anyone to marry but the Colonel Marquis du Deffand de la 
Lande, who is the first person, most likely, who has made an offer 
for her hand. One could not expect that the woman of whom her 
truest friend says that her judgment on matters of conduct is 
almost always wrong, should, under the circumstances, refuse an 
eligible husband simply because she does not happen to care for 
him. It is in her character to be always dying for a new experi- 
ence, something to amuse her, to vary routine. She varies it at 
one-and-twenty by the Marquis du Deffand. 

He does not seem to be a bad sort of man, this Marquis. 
Perhaps he is from first something of the nonentity he is to be for 
future generations—overshadowed always by his brilliant wife, 
rather stupid, rather indifferent, and dully philosophic. Or it may 
be instead that just at first, while his novelty has not worn off, 
Marie finds him positively interesting, is pleasantly amused with 
her experiment, and troubles herself to be as entertaining and as 
delightful as she and a few of those gifted social contemporaries 
of hers alone know how. 

There are but the barest records remaining of her childhood 
and youth ; and of those early days of her marriage, none. One 
must fill in the blanks from what is known of a later Madame du 
Deffand, and then one guesses what a frank, witty, outspoken, 
imperious, impossible wife the Marquis has made the mistake of 
choosing. How long is it before she begins to find him a little 
bit monotonous ? He does not do anything objectionable, it would 
seem. He is certainly not unkind. His only fault, perhaps, is 
that he has not taken into consideration the impetuous self- 
indulgence of his wife’s character, her entire want of self-control 
or the most elementary sense of duty. She finds him a ‘ tiresome 
companion, and leaves him. In all the history of ill-assorted 
marriages one will hardly find so candid and simple a reason for a 
separation. 

She goes to Paris, throws herself into the quick life there, and 
satisfies her soul—or at least deadens the melancholy that even 
now must sometimes possess it—with pleasures.:: She visits eyery- 
where; such a. beautiful, witty. Marquise carrieég her passport in 
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her face and her intellect to almost any society. That queer sepa- 
ration about which everybody is talking only lends her an addi- 
tional charm. It is so bizarre! The Marquise herself has the 
very good taste not to allude to it ; and, no doubt, takes care that 
it is only behind her back other people shall discuss it either. 
She is still not more than two or three and twenty, very beautiful, 
darmg, and imprudent, alone in a society where a woman needs a 
protector if ever a woman did, very much sought after, very much 
flattered, very gay, very delightful. She goes to little suppers at 
Court—that vile and gorgeous Court of the Regent, where one would 
give anything and do anything for the companionship of a witty 
woman, who would relieve the awful satiety which follows unbroken 
pleasures and bring to those heated rooms and those jaded minds 
a fresh humour, a new spirit, a piquant story. There are other 
little Royal suppers, too, more private, to which Madame also goes 
presently. 

It is on the testimony of one man alone that she is for a brief 
fortnight the object, and the willing object, of the Regent's 
degrading passion. But when one reflects that the man who tells 
the story is her sincere friend and confidant, and remembers the 
shamelessness of that society in which she shines, the statement 
seems but too likely to be true. It does not degrade the Marquise 
in the eyes of her friends. Most of the friends are not themselves 
in a position to be greatly shocked at such irregularities. All 
Paris is still at her feet when she retires for a while to the Chateau 
de la Riviére at Bourdet, and begins to give those clever little 
suppers which are presently to make her name, and the whole 
interest of her life. 

As the Marquise is not well off, it seems thoughtful of her 
grandmother to die presently and leave her a little fortune. The 
first delicious novelty of those supper parties and of Bourdet has 
worn off. Madame is looking about for a new sensation. Suppose 
she tries a reconciliation with the Marquis! There could hardly 
be a better moment now that she has become comparatively rich. 
This woman’s heart is always frank and generous, and alien to 
many of the pettier vices. Has she a feeling somewhere far down 
in it too, that she has treated her husband—well, suppose one 
says rather cavalierly, and now she has an excuse for making 
amends, will make them’? She rushes into her scheme in the 
most characteristically impulsive, hot-headed fashion. The pair 
have agreed on a six months’ novitiate which the Marquis is 
Spending at his father’s house.. And. Madame breaks through it 
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impatiently, receives the gay compliments of all Paris on the 
reunion, and drags the Marquis, as it were, home at once. 
What is the good of delaying one’s happiness ? Prudence? Fore- 
thought ? The words are not in her vocabulary. The two live in 
a ‘ beautiful friendship’ for quite six weeks. At the close of that 
time, Madame, at her end of the table, becomes ever so little 
triste and distraite; looks out of the window and sighs ; responds 
to the Marquis’s well meant efforts at conversation with a fine 
melancholy ; is more absent-minded still the next day; frankly 
ennuied a third; a little tearful a fourth; and so gently and 
despairingly wretched at last, that, as a gentleman, the only thing 
the Marquis can do is to return to his father. Isn’t it like the 
scene in a little French comedy ? They do not quarrel. Quar- 
relling isso bourgeois. They have even in this very difficult 
relationship the most exquisite tact, finish, politesse—and as for 
duty and self control, no one can expect to find these in a mocking 
little lever de rideau. After the parting, Madame dissolves into 
floods of the most bewitching tears. There is mention of an old 
lover whom she has had to displace to make way for the Marquis. 
It is all quite complete. The inimitable Parisienne who plays the 
heroine—the dull husband—that suggestion of someone else in 
the background. All Paris laughs out loud. Nothing could 
appeal more completely to the light hearted cynicism of that 
inconsistent age. They did not disagree—you understand. But 
they were so consummately bored! And Paris laughs afresh, till it 
can laugh no more. 

To console her new loneliness, Madame visits a great deal 
presently at Sceaux, where the Duchesse du Maine (who says she 
likes society because everybody listens to her, and she doesn’t 
listen to anybody), has her ‘galéres du bel esprit.’ Here is 
Voltaire, lean, brilliant, bitter, and Mademoiselle de Launay, not 
yet married to Monsieur de Staal. Here comes, possibly, Madame 
d’Kpinay, and certainly Madame de Lambert. La Mothe and the 
Abbé de Polignac talk together in this corner. Here the ‘ divine 
Ludovise,’ the granddaughter of the great Condé, holds her little 
court. And there, brilliantly ignorant and enchantingly naive 
and frank, Madame du Deffand is making the acquaintance of 
that supreme egoist, the President Hénault. There is hardly a 
woman in the company who has a shred of reputation left her, 
nor one who is not perfectly witty and delightful. It cannot 
surprise anybody who knows the punctiliously. careful immorality 
of this age, when vileness is hedged about with so much form and 
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etiquette and decorum, as to be horribly confused in men’s minds 
with virtue, that Madame du Deffand should think that the best 
way of clearing her honour—which really has suffered a little from 
her futile attempt to be reconciled to her husband—is to set up 
‘ce quon appelait son ménage avee le Président.’ When she 
goes later to stay at the Eaux des Forges, she and the President 
exchange long letters filled with minute details about their 
health, and with sentences that show that Madame is not a bit 
blind to her new friend’s defects. Perhaps he really is now, as 
he certainly is later, a friend only. Perhaps even in this topsy 
turvy world of unpurified France—what wonder that its evil can 
only be washed out with blood ?—the most charitable conclusion 
is still the least likely to be wrong. The Marquise, at any rate, 
is never a wholly vicious woman. She is at this time three and 
thirty. What she says of herself many years later is now, as then, 
the real key to her character, ‘Je m’ennuyais; de 14 toutes mes 
sottises.’ 

She gets tired of Sceaux, as it is her doom to get tired of every- 
thing. Why should she bother herself to illuminate somebody 
else’s Salon? She is brilliant enough, alone, to light one of her 
own. She has already given a few very gay little supper parties, 
after her return from Forges, at her lodging in the Rue de Beaune, 
and welcomed there Voltaire and his Madame du Chatelet, Hénault 
and Newton. Their success has stimulated her ambition. Sceaux 
is more irksome than ever when she goes back to it—as she still 
does perfunctorily sometimes—although d’Alembert, that fickle, 
womanish genius whom Madame protects and loves not a little 
disinterestedly presently, is now of its company. 

The time, of course, is not long in coming before she breaks 
with Sceaux entirely. She takes apartments in the Rue St. 
Dominique, in the Convent St. Joseph—apartments which have 
nothing conventual about them one may be quite sure—and, in 
the room once occupied by Madame de Montespan, starts those 
‘Soupers de Lundi’ which become the rage. 

This is, or should be, the happiest time in Madame’s life. Her 
social success is brilliant. She is in the splendid prime of her woman- 
hood. She is always either entertaining or being entertained. 
‘I was at supper ce soir . . . . chez Madame de la Valliére, 
demain . . . . aux Beauveau, hier chez le Président.’ 
Everybody wants her, must want her. She is so amusing, so 
outspoken, so méchante. And still so bizarre! When her hus- 
band comes to die, she goes to take farewell of him as of a dear 
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friend. No one but a Frenchwoman, and a Frenchwoman of this 
extraordinary period, could survive such a situation. She holds 
his hand, very likely, and apologises from a quite frank heart for 
having been—so whimsical. How much or how little remorse 
there may be in her secret soul, God knows, She flings herself 
into the full tide of life again and forgets. 

Is it only that she is affected by a more than usually passionate 
fit of ennud, that a day comes when she suddenly abandons her 
social gatherings, the suppers, the wits, with a shriek as it were : 
hides her eyes from the lights and the glitter of the brilliant 
Paris she has loved, and takes refuge in her brother’s house in 
the country? Voltaire pursues her with Madrigals and her lesser 
friends with a thousand persuasions to return. But she is deaf to 
all alike. A horrible fear has overwhelmed her. With what a 
torture of doubt and terror the suspicion grows daily nearer cer- 
tainty! Her mind is a great deal too clear and straightforward 
to permit much self deceit. It must need all the courage of the 
woman to whom boredom is the supreme evil, to face the fact that 
she is going blind. 

There is no wonder, with this doom before her, that her solitary 
heart has a sudden dreadful eagerness for affection, for someone to 
cling to, to depend on. In her brother’s house, as governess to 
his little boys, there is a certain Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, poor 
and clever, born in ignominy, young, proud, passionate, and charm- 
ing. It is only natural that the two brilliant women should take 
a fancy to each other. Apart from the cruel fate, daily getting 
nearer, which the Marquise has to expect, she is now fifty-five 
years old, and must in any case be in need of companionship. 
Are my brother the Comte and my sister-in-law the Comtesse a 
little bit too dull and correct for this woman, whose life has been 
neither? Mademoiselle interests her, anyhow, more than any 
other person in the house. A stain on her birth? Why, that is 
quite correctly romantic, and exactly like the beginning of a 
novel. (Madame is devoted to novels—they are so little trouble 
to the intellect to read.) In an ambiguous position in a rich 
man’s house? Delightful! Impulsive and uncontrolled? So 
much the better. Mademoiselle has already arranged to leave the 
Marquis de Vichy’s service: and is Jiving at Lyons upon twelve 
pounds a year when she receives Madame du Deffand’s offer of a 
home in the Convent St. Joseph and an annuity of four hundred 
livres. 

The Marquise goes back then in 1743 to her Paris, and to her 
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little suppers in the Rue St. Dominique, in spite of her aftliction, 
which she has accepted with not a little fortitude and philosophy. 
*T am blind, Madame,’ she writes to the Duchesse de Luynes. * I 
am praised for my courage, but what should I gain by despair?’ 
In the spring of 1754 Mademoiselle de Lespinasse comes to Paris, 
and for ten years helps her benefactress to entertain the most 
brilliant society of the age. 

One can but hope that the Marquise finds her new venture, 
for a while, satisfactory. The marvel is not that these two un- 
disciplined natures disagree at last, but that they do not disagree 
from the first. Madame’s character is, one knows, quite frank, 
selfish, and ill-regulated. Mademoiselle’s belongs to another 
history. They fall into that old, old mistake very likely—which 
makes it so commonly impossible for women to live together— 
they won't leave each other enough independence of opinion and 
action. _When the Marquise finds at last that her companion has 
started a rival Salon—in Madame’s own room, and at an earlier 
hour than Madame holds her own—the final quarrel bursts into 
fire. The bonds of affection must have been often weakened by 
minor disagreements before this incident snaps them for ever. 
There is a fine stormy scene. Mademoiselle threatens to take 
poison—does take just enough to make herself and everybody else 
uncomfortable. They part. Mademoiselle takes with her half 
the allegiance of many of Madame’s court--—and all the faithless 
fidelity of d’Alembert. 

It is not a little painful to think of the old woman—she is 
now nearly seventy—blind and baffled, left sitting alone, with 
how many dreadful idle hours to think over the desertion of 
this dear friend, and mistrust the faith of that! Heénault 
proposes marriage to the Lespinasse, it is said. All the philo- 
sophers are against this old Marquise—either because she won't 
accept their philosophy, or because philosophers too are but men 
and prefer the grace of youth to the cleverest old age. But 
Madame is not to be crushed. Society is still breath to her body, 
light to her blind eyes, life to her soul. She plucks up a spiril. 
She has still some faithful friends; her nightly gathering of 
celebrities ; and then the intimacy of one of the wittiest English- 
men that ever lived. 

Look into her Salon at this time—on a Sunday evening perhaps, 
somewhere in the small hours, For all the late desertions, here is 
a company so uniquely brilliant, that as one watches it one under- 
stands what. Talleyraud means when be sxays_that. noone could 
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conceive what a delightful thing life could be unless he had belonged 
to the French aristocracy before the Revolution. Here is Horace 
Walpole, smart and gouty, with his fluent bad French and his 
infinite sense of humour. Here is the President, very clever, very 
deaf, and not yet openly false. Here are the Neckers, my Lord 
ath, Gibbon, George Selwyn, Lord Carlisle, the delightful 
Duchesse de Choiseul, the Duchesse de. Luxembourg (* very hand- 
some, very abandoned, very mischievous’), possibly Charles Fox, 
and a dozen minor celebrities. What a feast of epigram is here! 
On whatever subject these people talk, they talk brilliantly. 
Lord Bath finds that they know more about the history of England 
‘than we do ourselves. They evolve couplets, quatrains, carac- 
ies. Every other word is a bon-mot almost. These lions don’t 
all roar together and drown each other as the British lions do. 
French wit is still the most graceful, the most subtle, the most 
delicate, the most tactful, the most considerate wit in the.world. 
This company has the perfection of good manners, if it has no 
other kind of perfection. There is, perhaps, no wonder that with 
the strong dawn ofa utilitarian age such an institution as the Salon 
should fade for ever. Those hard people whose only business it is 
to act have long blotted out the class whose chief business it was 
to talk. 

From her armchair, quite blind and very farseeing, Madame 
leads that matchless company and conversation with the easiest 
grace, She scarcely ever leaves the house in the daytime now. 
At night, unless she is entertaining at home, she is always at a 
party elsewhere, or at the opera, the theatre, or Versailles. She 
has the habit of never getting up until six o'clock in the evening 
—like the wicked nobleman in a story-book. In the mornings 
an old soldier from the Invalides comes to read aloud to her. She 
keeps Wiart, her secretary, busily employed; writes by him 
innumerable letters to Horace Walpole when he goes back to 
England. 

Madame’s relations to this man are, it would seem, not a little 
pathetic. In the ordinary acceptation of the word she is not, 
perhaps, in love with him. She is many years his senior, But 
then, too, she is dreadfully alone in the world—with the saddest 
need of human affection and the saddest lack of it in her life. 
Her letters are filled with that impulsive warmheartedness in 
which there is no kind of dignity. ‘I want you,’ she says in effect. 
‘I may make myself ridiculous by such an affection; but what do 
I care—what have I ever cared—for that ?’ And when he responds 
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with that quiet prudence and carefulness for which one can but 
respect him—‘ You!’ she says, ‘you! Why, you are a man of 
stone, of ice !—in a word, an Englishman!’ And, at last—‘ Pouvez- 
yous ignorer? mais . . . je me tais.’ 

She does not indeed—it is not in her character—subdue her- 
self at all satisfactorily for more than a few days. The feelings of 
her undisciplined old heart come bubbling up through her accounts 
of the Du Barri or the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette, through her 
shrewd opinions of the books that have been read to her, and her 
notes on Salons and suppers. Horace is the one passion of her life 
of which she does not live long enough to be cured. 

As her years advance, that fatal ennui which is her curse 
gathers its forces to overwhelm her. Books bore her now. They 
are so long and so trite and so like each other! Throw them away. 
For this, too, is vanity. Her old friends are dead. She has out- 
lived many even of her old acquaintances. The zest of an enemy 
or two is wanting soon. When they tell her the Lespinasse is 
dead, she only says, ‘ If she had died sixteen years earlier, 1 should 
not have lost d’Alembert.’ The President, too, has gone the way 
of all flesh. Oh, what a doom to sit alone amid the ruins of 
yesterday’s feast with the other guests departed, and jaded 
memories of the banquet for all one’s comfort! ‘I have no passion 
of any kind,’ writes the Marquise to Walpole, ‘ hardly any taste 
for anything ; no talents; no curiosity . . . que faut-il done que 
je fasse?’ And when he replies in attempts at consolation— I 
thank you for your good advice,’ says she. ‘I am old, deaf, blind. 
I wish I could take it; but that cannot be.’ It is the acme of 
hopelessness. 





Even the society to which she clings palls upon her at length. 
As she sits in that old tonneaw of hers, the wit falls on her ears, 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. How well she knows the tricks of 
expression and manner which gild dulness even, or make so little 
cleverness seem so much. To despise the world to the full, one 
must be a worldling. Oh God! what a death before death, to see 
the vanity and emptiness of the life one has chosen and yet to 
have no hope beyond it. This woman is quite without religion. 
She has tried to be dévote, and failed. She is sceptical even of 
scepticism. Call in the guests, then; multiply the suppers, laugh, 
talk, jest, that one may escape a little that ‘blank stare of the 
grave. Anything is better than those blind, sleepless nights of 
dreadful retrospect and shuddering anticipation. In the dead of 
them, the blind woman sits up and tries to oceupy her brain 
mechanically hy making verses. In the morning there will be at 
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least life, stir, movement, the preparation for the company of the 
evening. But the nights- Not all the precepts of all the 
preachers are so awful a sermon as the latter end of this Marquise. 

In the July and August of 1780 she complains of being more 
than usually feeble and languid. Her friends, Madame de Choiseul 
and the Duchesse de Luxembourg, come often to see her, and do 
perhaps the very little any human creature can do for her now. 
Her companion, Mademoiselle Samadon, is quite dutiful and 
uninteresting. Her servants havea passionate attachment for her, 
not founded on the virtues and stability of her character, nor yet 
hard to understand. On August 22, 1780, she writes her last 
letter to Horace Walpole. * I have not enough strength now even 
to be afraid of death, she says; ‘and, except that I shall never see 





you again, I have nothing to regret.’ 

From that day she never rises from her bed. She has no ill- 
ness, hardly any bodily suffering. But she is tired to her soul. 
The anteroom is full of inquirers who have been the habitués of 
those brilliant suppers. But what can these people do for her 
now? A little while before her death she hears Wiart weeping by 
her bed. ‘ You love me, then ?’ she says, with a pitiful astonish- 
ment that any human creature can care for what must have been 
troublesome and a burden too often. When he asks her if she 
suffers, she replies, ‘No, no.’ She sinks at last into lethargy, and 
from lethargy very gently into death. That supreme weariness, 
called life, is finished. 

How shall one judge the character of such a woman? She is 
the princess of the fairy tale, who is given at her birth all the 
gifts of the gods save one—the power of turning the others to 
account. All her friends—and she has many—speak of her warm 
and generous heart, her instinct which is almost genius, her ready 
wit and tact, her clear, honest insight, her bold and independent 
judgment. In a very artificial age she is quite unaffected and 
downright, and retains to her last hours an extraordinary naivelé 
and freshness. If she could have disabused herself of the idea 
an idea common in all the French upper classes before the Revo- 
lution—that life is intended to be an amusement, this Marquise 
might have been great, too. But to escape ennuéi she marries in 
haste, forfeits her honour, debases her soul, commits a thousand 
daily meannesses, wastes her powers, and ends a fine example of 
her own aphorism that ‘ Happiness is the philosopher’s stone which 
ruins those who seek it.’ 

As for her mind, it is one with which all but the very solemn 
will have at least some sympathy. Madame hates metaphysics, 
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morals, and philosophy. She likes to jump at conclusions (and 
always jumps at the right ones) instead of arriving at them solidly 
hy the stupid, beaten track of learning and experience, She loves 
anecdotes or a gossipy book of memoirs—only it must be gossipy. 
History? Well, one is obliged to read a little history, because it 
helps one to know men, which is ‘the only science that excites my 
curiosity. She is dreadfully bored by Clarissa Harlowe ; which 
is ever so much too long, says Madame, though she is almost the 
only critic of her day who finds that out. Buffon she thinks of 
an insupportable monotony, and Télémaque wearisome to death ; 
hates Don Quirote, and does not find anything in the vivid 
imagination of Gulliver to appeal to her particularly common-sense 
old mind, There is, at least, no humbug about Madame’s opinions, 
She yawns dreadfully over Milton, as many other persons have 
yawned over him without the courage to say so. She has a very 
un-French insight into the weakness of her own nation, and esti- 
mates it—gay, bright, shallow, delightful—quite soundly. Nor 
has she the slightest hesitation in observing that that famous 
Jean-Jacques everybody is raving about is disagreeable to her ; 
that she has never seen anything more contrary to good sense than 
his Emile, or to good manners than his Héloise, and nothing in 
the world quite so dull and obscure as his Contrat Social. 

She has the very good sense, considering the position of all 
her class, not to be at all fanatical for liberty, which, after all, 
says she, and as if she could see into that wild future, is not to be 
found in democracy, where one has a thousand tyrants in place of 
one, ‘I always hated the people, she says again; ‘and now IL 
detest them.’ Well for her, perhaps, that she does not live to see 
that day when the people sit in dreadful judgment upon such 
utterances as these. Her letters are as candid and impulsive as 
herself, When she has a great deal to say, she says it ; and when 
she has nothing to say, she stops. When she feels hopeless, she 
writes hopelessly ; and when she feels scandalously, she writes 
scandal, But she also makes that famous old régime live once 
more, She is herself an embodiment of its spirit. aul a type 
impossible to any other age or nation. In her one sees its mad 
thirst for pleasure ; its feelings after truth; its fine principles and 
its faulty practice; its wit, spirit, humour; its profligacy, selfish- 
ness, despair. And with her something of the charm that made 
it delightful and of the candour that sweetened its corruption goes 
into darkness for ever, 


S. G, TALLENTYRE, 








King Olaf’s Sword. 


ING OLAF looked at his rack of swords, 
| And cried, ‘’Tis a time for deeds, not words!’ 
He looked at the rack, and out he drew 
The blade he counted most straight and true, 
‘ And this,’ he said, ‘ will serve my intents 
For rebels and rascals and malcontents. 
Long have they plotted their treacherous game, 
Not knowing the terror that clings to my name. 
Long have they laid a dastardly plot, 
Not knowing what is or what is not. 
Long have they lain in an ambuscade 
Where they hoped my men might fall, afraid. 
Long have they thought to rouse a scare 
And catch me before I was ever aware. 
I have waited long, I have been remiss— 
Delay may lead to a terrible miss. 
No miss shall be now—the sword is here, 
And stirs at the sound of its master’s cheer— 
The sword from the scabbard shall leap like a flame, 
And the world be ablaze with King Olaf’s fame !’ 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
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A Rustie Argus. 


T was evening; most of the inhabitants of the old-world Dorset- 
shire village were standing about their doorways, and a few 
of the more energetic were at work in their tiny patches of garden. 
It was noticeable that those among the men who had not betaken 
themselves to the allotments leaned in lordly fashion against 
their door-posts or lolled over the garden hedge, deeming, no 
doubt, that they had already borne their share of the burden of 
the day, and that such trifling supplementary labour as watering 
cabbages or tying up carnations might well be left to the women- 
folk. 

Mrs. Fripp seemed to accept this state of things without pro- 
test. She was a stout woman, and the weather was warm. She 
had been busy all day at her wash-tub, and she groaned as she 
bent her bulky person over the flowers that would keep slipping 
away from her large, moist fingers just as she had deemed they 
were secure. 

‘Drat it !’ she murmured under her breath, as a beautiful Mal- 
maison slid from its stick for the fourth time. 

‘They be ticklish things,’ observed Mr, Fripp from his 
station in the doorway, without taking the trouble to remove his 
pipe, and speaking in consequence somewhat indistinctly. ‘ Ah, 
they be ticklish things. They d’ take a dale o’ patience.’ 

‘That they do!’ agreed his spouse heartily, standing upright, 
and straightening her broad back, She looked half absently up 
and down the sloping village street, which lay deep in shadow, 
save at the uppermost end, where the gables of the thatched 
houses were bathed in the evening glow, the light falling full 
upon the whitewashed chimney-stack of the little hostelry 
known as the ‘Pure Drop,’ and creeping downwards along the 
irregular line of roofs until it terminated abruptly just where 
Mrs. Fripp’s wash-house jutted out into the street. Seen thus at 
this mystic hour there was much beauty about the little hamlet, 
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which, indeed, at any time had a certain charm of its own. The 
eaves of many of the roofs sloped downwards at certain points 
almost to the ground, overhanging here a mullioned window, 
and bulging out there into a minute and fantastically shaped 
gable. Creepers clung close to the whitewashed walls, hollyhocks 
stood in the background of many a homely garden with the 
stateliness they might better have assumed in the pleasaunce of 
a queen ; pigeons bowed and cooed on the sunlit apex of russet 
roof or golden stack ; children played about the doorsteps or made 
pies of the dust in the road. But Mrs. Fripp gazed on these 
things indifferently, her glance having fixed itself ona tall, angular 
woman’s figure which was at that moment travelling slowly 
towards her. 

‘’Tis never Mrs. Adlam steppin’ this way—come to look after 
Susan, Id’ ‘low. Them two girls hev been gossipin’ in there this 
hour an’ more.’ 

‘It'll be about Tom Locke, I'll warrant, that they’re a-talkin’,’ 
agreed her lord, the black pipe wagging with every word, and 
being sucked at the conclusion of each clause in the sentence with 
evident relish. ‘Aye, aye; maids will get talkin’ about sweet- 
hearts an’ that. ’Tis naitral at their age, an’ this accident o’ pore 
Tom’s is oncommon onfart’nate. Good-day, Mrs. Adlam, ’tis 
powerful warm, ’tis, surely.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ agreed Mrs. Adlam hurriedly and abstractedly. 
* Good-day to ye, Mr. Fripp. Is Susan within ?’ 

‘Aye,’ said Mr. Fripp, without moving his form from the 
door-post, ‘she’s sittin’ a bit wi’ our Lizzie. Our maid’s jest 
foldin’ a few clothes for her mother to iron to-morrow, an’ Susan’s 
sittin’ wi’ her.’ 

‘Ah, neighbour, your Lizzie’s wonderful handy, they say,’ 
responded Mrs. Adlam —without enthusiasm, however. ‘ Now, my 
maid’s that delicate an’ nervous like, she’s no use at all at home, 
I may say. I’ve had to have doctor to her times an’ times, but 
tis no manner o’ use. She can’t do much for herself, pore maid ; 
an’ she can scarce abear to see me a-doin’ of ’em. "Tis a nesh 
flower, neighbours. Why, she d’ run out o’ the room when I put 
our bit 0’ beef of a Sunday to the fire, an’ she d’ very near faint 
if I go for to skin a rabbit.’ 

‘ Well, to think on’t !’ said Mr. and Mrs, Fripp together, com- 
miseratingly, but admiringly, too. Such aconstitution as Susan’s 
was felt to be a credit to any village. 

‘ Ah, ’tis a nesh flower,’ repeated the mother with a kind of 
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fretful triumph. ‘ Laist time Doctor Richmond come I explained 
to him as well as I could how she be took, an’ I says to him: 
‘Could you tell me, sir,” says I, “ what ’tis as ails my daughter?” 
An’ he looks at me so earnest as he could, an’ he said ’twas—oh, 
a terrible long name—it always slips my mind, but it’s awful 
long. Wait a bit; Ill have it in a minute. Ye mind that 
climbin’ tree as runs round the corner o’ the “ Pure Drop”? It 
do have blue blossoms in the spring-time, hangin’ down summat 
.o the natur o’ laburnum. Yow know, Mrs. Fripp—so fond of 
flowers as you be.’ 

‘ Aye, we had wan at my father’s place—he was gardener, ye 
know—I d’ call it to mind, now. Westonia, that’s what it be 
called. Nay, now; westeria—that’s it.’ 

‘Ah, that’s it,’ agreed Mrs. Adlam, adding, with impressive 
solemnity, ‘ Well, that’s what’s the matter wi’ my Susan.’ 

‘Very like,’ assented Mrs. Fripp, who was an imaginative 
woman. ‘’Tis but a pore nesh thing, that creeper—never has no 
leaves till ’tis well-nigh done flowerin’.’ 

‘Such fancies as she d’ take even in the way o’ courtin’,’ 
resumed Mrs. Adlam. ‘Says she to me once: “ Mother,” says 
she, “don’t you count on me ever gettin’ wed, for I assure ye I 
abhor mankind.” ’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Mr. Fripp, much startled and infi- 
nitely scandalised. ‘T'was an unnait’ral thing for a maid to say, 
sure. Never heard o’ such a thing. I be sorry for ye, Mrs. 
Adlam, that I be.’ 

‘She takes them notions out o’ the books that she d’ read 
when she be porely,’ returned the mother, apologetically. ‘ Ah, 
that’s where she gets em ; but I do assure you, neighbours, them 
was her very words. But I don’t notice her no more than if she 
was achild. I did think a few months ago, in spite of all, that 
she'd be gettin’ settled so comfortable as she could be. Tom 
Locke’s a good, studdy young chap, earnin’ a good bit, now. 
He'll be havin’ the farm, too, when his father dies. But the 
maid is so upset about that accident, I don’t know whatever to 
do wi’ her. I thought she’d get over the feelin’ about his losin’ 
that eye; but it laisses so strong as ever. He came to our place 
this evenin’, an’ she did jump up an’ run straight away here. He 
hev been waitin’ an’ waitin’, pore young man, but at laist he gets 
up, an’ says he: “I'll go, Mrs. Adlam, Will’ee tell Susan that 


if she wants to see me again, she can meet me up the lane at the 
wold place on Sunday ?’ 
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‘Well,’ said Mrs. Fripp, gazing thoughtfully up. the street 
again, and then suffering her glance to revert to Mrs. Adlam’s 
lean, anxious face, ‘’tis terrible hard for ’ee, ‘tis surely. I’m 
sorry for pore Tom, yet ‘tis an awk’ard thing for a girl to 
wed wi’ a man as has but one eye. An’ Susan being so bashful 
an’ tewly seems to make it worse. Does he look terrible bad, 
Mrs. Adlam ?’ 

Mrs, Adlam considered. ‘One side looks much the same as 
ever, she said. ‘Aye, one eye’s jest like it always was, but t’ 
other side’ She paused. ‘ Well, there’s no eye at all t’other 
side.’ 

‘Doctor took it out, did he?’ inquired Fripp, deeply inter- 
ested. ‘Well, Mrs. Adlam, ’tisn’t so bad but it mid have been 
worse—we must comfort ourselves so well as we can. If keeper 
hadn’t been by, an’ hadn’t out wi’s knife, same as he did, an’ took 
shots out o’ Tom’s eye at once, he’d very like have lost t’other 
one. As I say, it mid ha’ been worse.’ 

‘Tom said jest now as doctor thought keeper’d ha’ done better 
to ha’ left his eye alone,’ sighed Mrs. Adlam. ‘ But there’s no 
tellin’-—doctors is jealous folk; they can’t abear a body to doa 
thing for theirselves. Why, laist winter when I had the inflama- 
tion, an’ made mysel’ a drop o’ gruel wi’ rum in it to strengthen 
me a bit, Doctor Richmond was that vexed! Well, I must be 
goin’. Will ’ee call my maid, Mr. Fripp?’ 

The good man complied. Screwing his person a little sideways 
round the door-post, and turning his head over his shoulder, he 
bellowed forth first the name of his own daughter and then that 
of Mrs. Adlam’s at intervals of about a quarter of a minute, until 
there was a hasty banging of doors at the back premises, a patter 
of feet across the kitchen, and the two girls appeared simultane- 
ously on the threshold. Susan Adlam, tall, fair, and blue-eyed, 
with the complexion of a rose-leaf, and hands so white that they 
told their own tale of selfishness and incapacity ; Lizzie Fripp, 
daik, with a brown merry face, and a squat sturdy form. With 
a little more height-and a little less breadth she might have been 
pretty. 

‘Oh, ’tis you, mother,’ said Susan, with a bashful wriggle. ‘Is 
Tom gone? I’m sure I hope he is. Don’t ask me to go home if 
he’s there, for I couldn’t abear to see en.’ 

Mrs. Adlam cast up her eyes to heaven, and then looked round 
with a certain melancholy pride. 

‘No, no! Come along my dear, he’s gone; an’ I was to say if 
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ye wanted to spaik to en again you was to meet en at the wold 
place o’ Sunday.’ 

‘J don’t want to see en again,’ said Susan, tossing her head. 

‘For shame!’ cried little Lizzie, speaking for the first time. 
‘I wonder at ye, Susan. The pore chap’ll break his ’eart. Aw’ 
what’s an eye, after all? *Tisn’t real needful to a man—not like as 
if it was an arm now, so as he couldn’t work for ’ee, or a leg, so as 
he’d have to have a wooden un, an’ go peggelty-pey up church. Nay, 
now, there’d be raison if ’twas an arm or a leg—but a body can 
see as well wi’ one eye as wi two.’ 

‘Hark to the maid!’ cried Mr. Fripp, with a great roar of 
laughter. ‘She d’ spaik like print. Well done, little un!’ 

‘ Well, I’m not fond of one-eyed folks if you be,’ cried Susan, 
sarcastically, ‘I'd not have a man without two eyes not if I 
was to bide single all my life. Id as lief be single as not—I’ve 
no fancy for wedlock.’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ said Fripp, ‘’tis terrible to hear how onraisonable 
the pore maid d’ talk! Take her home, do, Mrs. Adlam, an’ make 
her lay down.’ 

‘Come along then, Susan,’ cried Mrs. Adlam, with an air of 
chastened dignity ; ‘ come along, else you'll he havin’ the westeria 
again.’ 

‘Nay, now, mother, ‘tis heasteria ye mean, 
plain as the name of it was heasteria.’ 

‘ Lard, child, heast or west, ’tis all one. 
me, do ’ee now, else you'll be laid up.’ 

She drew one of the pretty white hands through her own bony 
arm and led her daughter gently away, supporting her with in- 
creasing solicitude, as the girl, conscious of attracting universal 
attention, began to limp and to stagger in the most interesting 
manner, 


Doctor said 


You come home wi’ 


‘Pore thing!’ murmured Fripp commiseratingly. ‘She d’ 
seem to be falterin’. Id’ ‘low ’tis a terrible visitation for Mrs. 
Adlam, ’tis surely. Well, mother, let us give thanks where thanks 
be due. Lizzie, here, is a good set off to t’other one.’ 

‘She'd better be,’ retorted Mrs. Fripp, speaking loudly and 
decisively for Lizzie’s benefit. ‘I’d have no patience wi’ such 
goin’s on. I’d take a bit o’ broom-end to her instead o’ the doctor 
if I were Mrs. Adlam.’ 

‘Well said!’ chimed in a red-faced matron from the other side 
of the hedge. ‘It never does no good to spile childer. Says I to 
mine soon’s ever they grow up: “ Now,” I says, “I’ve gi'ed yea 
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good educassion, and now yer cliiaws must keep yer jiiaws,” I 
says.’ 

Though the education which the good lady in question had 
bestowed upon her progeny was known to be of a somewhat ques- 
tionable order, and though the said progeny were by no means 
considered creditable to the community at large, the theory was 
so sound in itself that the Fripps agreed heartily ; and the senti- 
ment was endorsed by the village policeman, who for the last few 
minutes had been listening unobserved to the discussion. 

‘ Ab,’ he said, ‘that’s what I call straightfor’ard. ‘‘ Yer cliaws 
must keep yer jiéaws,” says you. If Susan Adlam had nothing to 
put into her mouth but what her ’ands got for her she’d starve, 
pore young craiture. But ‘tis a very foolish business about Tom 
Locke. The young man’s a fine young man, doin’ well, an’ like 
to do better—an eye more nor less doesn’t alter his being a 
wonderful good match for the girl. But if she’s so set on his 
havin’ a pair, why doesn’t he get a mock un put in?’ 

‘A mock eye!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fripp in amazement. ‘ My 
stars! I never heard tell o’ such a thing. You be jokin’ surely, 
policeman.’ 

‘Nay, not I, indeed. I knowed a man livin’ out Tipton way as 
lost his eye on account o’ a bit o’ blasted rock goin’ into it; an’ 
he went to Bristol, an’ come back wi’ a beautiful new un—ye'd 
scarce know it from his own, only it were a deal handsomer.’ 

‘D my eyes!’ murmured Mr. Fripp, not with any inten- 
tional profanity, but because the expletive seemed peculiarly 
adapted to the circumstance. 

‘ Ah, I knowed him well. Many atime he’s took out the glass eye 
to let meseeit. "T'was a wonderful invention, an’ it cost, I believe, 
a sight o money. He didn’t wear it every day, but he allus put 
itin o’ market-days an’ Sundays. Ah, ’twas a curious thing to see 
en o’ Sundays, lookin’ at parson so wide-awake wi’ the glass eye, 
while t’other may-be was as drowsy as yours or mine mid be.’ 

‘Well I never!’ murmured Mrs. Fripp. ‘Somebody ought 
to tell young Locke about it,’ she added, as an afterthought. 

‘’Tisn’t exactly the kind o’ subject a body ‘ud think o’ 
namin’ to the pore man,’ said the policeman, who was a person 
of refined feelings. ‘To say “ Good-day to ye, an’ why don’t ye 
get a glass eye?” ’ud seem a bit strange. Well, neighbours, I 
must be movin’ on. ‘Tis a pity for the pore chap; but we must 
feel grateful for him as Providence didn’t see fit to try en no 
worse.’ 
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On the next Sunday afternoon, after Lizzie had cleared away 
the dinner things, and fed the chickens, and scrubbed the faces 
of her little brothers and sisters previous to their departure for 
Sunday School, she donned her white straw hat, with its big red 
rose nodding triumphantly from a commanding position just 
over the centre of her forehead, pinned a posy of carnations and 
jasmine and southern-wood in the bosom of her blue dress, drew a 
new pair of cotton gloves over her plump hands, and sallied forth 
up the street to call on Susan. She found Mrs. Adlam with her 
Sunday gown pinned back over a striped petticoat, her sleeves 
rolled up as high as Sunday sleeves will go, and a further pro- 
tection against possible accidents in the shape of a large-hibbed 
apron. shrouding the remainder of her Sabbath glories, hard at 
work washing up. 

‘Good-day, Mrs. Adlam. I jest called round to see how Susan 
mid be.’ 

‘Good-day, Lizzie. Susan’s very bad, thank ye. She’s layin’ 
on her bed upstairs. Step up if ye like.’ 

Lizzie stepped up, and found her friend reclining outside her 
patchwork quilt, absorbed in the perusal of a ‘penny dreadful’ of 
the most thrilling type. Lizzie approached the bed, clumping 
sturdily with her well-polished best boots. 

‘Bain’t ye a-goin’ to see pore Tom?’ she inquired, without 
wasting time on preliminaries. 

Susan looked up, startled: she had just got to that point in 
the narrative when the heroine, drawing herself up to her full 
height, informed the villain that she would sooner be clasped by 
a serpent than permit herself to be degraded by his embrace. 

‘What? No, I'm not goin’ to see Tom Locke. My nerves 
is much too upset. Ye did give me a jump comin’ in that way, 
Lizzie.’ 

‘ He'll be waitin’ up there for you to spaik to en.’ 

‘Well, ’tisn’t my fault if he du. I never axed ento. I’m 
real fainty an’ porely to-day, Lizzie; couldn’t so much as go to 
church. Sit down, an’ let’s talk a bit. I seed yer father lookin’ 
arter me t’other night; I was walkin’ so queer, wasn’t I? I 
expect he thought I was lookin’ real bad.’ 

‘No, I'll not sit down,’ said Lizzie. She planted her umbrella 
on the floor, and stared at the other girl for a moment without 
speaking. 

‘If he was to get another eye would ye look at en then ?’ 
she remarked at length, abruptly. ‘A mock un,I mane, They 
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can be. had easy, Policeman Blanchard says. No goo to see out 
of, ye know, but jest to look at.’ 

‘Oh, Lizzie, what a tale! He was makin’ fun o’ you.’ 

‘No, he wasn’t. ’Iwas to father he said it. He said he 
knowed a man Tipton way as had un—rale ’andsome—’andsomer 
nor his own. He wore it Sundays an’ ’olidays, an’ took it out 
week days for fear o’ accidents.’ 

‘Well,’ said Susan, consideringly, ‘if Tom were to get un 
perhaps I could forget it were a mock un; but he'd have to 
wear it always, that he would, else I couldn’t make believe ’twere 
real,’ 

‘Well, I'll go an’ tellen that. If he gets a rale nice one ye'll 
think on’t, won’t ye, Susan ?’ 

‘I dunno; I'll see,’ said Susan provisionally. 

Lizzie marched towards the door without another word. 

‘Tis a funny notion, though, yer takin’ it up like that,’ 
cried Susan, suddenly awaking to the fact. ‘Be ye really goin’ to 
en now ?’ 

‘Yes, I be,’ replied Lizzie, without turning her head; and 
down the stairs clattered she, and out into the air. 

Leaving the village behind she ascended a steep and stony 
path, which led across a curious and antiquated bridge, and 
presently found herself in a shady lane bordered on both sides 
by high banks, where the hedge-rows had long escaped all control 
of man, and grew in a wild and most picturesque tangle. Here 
thorn and gorse and wild apple crowded upon each other; 
golden maple was thrown into relief by the sturdier green of the 
elder; here the clustering berries of a guelder-rose, already 
turning red, made a wondrous patch of colour, while the tiny, 
soft-shelled hazel nuts shone out from the deep green leaves like 
pearls ; over all the traveller’s-joy had flung its wealth of delicate 
blossom and clinging tendril, now swinging proudly from the top- 
most bough ofa tall sapling, now creeping low amidst the brambles 
and the bracken. A yellow-hammer called to a brother occasionally 
from some swaying twig; little speckled half-fledged robins 
hopped along the path in front of Lizzie, taking occasional short 
flights when she came inconveniently near, but returning to peer 
up at her with large, yellow-rimmed, curiouseyes. Lizzie noticed 
none of these things. Had she had a mind to gaze upon the 
beauties of the prospect, she would have peered through the gaps 
in the green ramparts down to the plain, and away past the 
cultivated fields and the silver windings of the river to the 
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distant roofs and chimney-stacks of the market-town. One 
could obtain a beautiful view of the new brewery from here; 
the brickwork looked as red as red, and one could see the 
smoke rising from the great chimney. Ah, that was a view 
worth looking at ; so all the villagers said, and Lizzie agreed with 
them. 

But to-day she stared straight in front of her, with eyes as 
round and curious as those of the robins themselves ; eyes which 
had, moreover, an alarmed expression entirely lacking to those 
of the bold, sociable little birds in question. Her heart was 
beginning to beat rather fast, and she was conscious of increasing 
trepidation as she drew near the trysting-place. At a turn of the 
lane she could see a pair of long legs thrust out from a recess 
in the bank ; then a hand idly brandishing a stick ; at length a 
head moving amid the clustering leaves. When therapid clump, 
clunyp of her thick-soled boots reached his ears, the man rose 
quickly and came towards her. A tall, loose-limbed, young fellow, 
with a fringe of dark beard and whisker round his brown face ; 
his hat was pulled rather forward over his brows, and his one 
remaining eye looked eagerly and anxiously towards the approach- 
ing figure. One glance told him that the sturdy form was not 
that of his sweetheart, and he turned away, whistling to himself 
to hide his disappointment, and swishing absently at the wayside 
grasses. He expected the rapid steps to pass on; but, to his 
surprise, they slackened as they drew near, and then abruptly 
ceased. 

‘ Good-day to ’ee, Mr. Locke.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Locke, ‘it’s Lizzie Fripp. Good-day, Lizzie, good- 
day.’ 

He turned unwillingly as he spoke. Though not by nature a 
sensitive man, he felt a little diffident as to the impression which 
his new disfigurement was likely to create when first beheld by a 
stranger. 

‘Ye be waitin’ for Susan?’ said Lizzie, staring hard for a 
moment and then averting her eyes. ‘She’s—she’s not able to 
come to-day.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ said Tom, gloomily. ‘I’ve been sittin’ 
here two hour an’ more. Did she send ye to me?’ he added 
suddenly. 

‘No, I came myself. I wanted to tell ’ee somethin’, Mr. 
Locke,’ blurted out Lizzie, tremulously. ‘I d’ ‘low that if you 


was to get a.glass eye Susan ’ud love you jest the same as ever.’ 
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A dark flush overspread the young farmer’s face, and a flash 
of anger appeared in his solitary orb. 

‘ Did she tell ’ee to say this?’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘ Nay now, nay now, don’t ’ee take on so, Mr. Locke. They 
was all talkin’ about it in the village laist night ; an’ Policeman 
Blanchard said he knowed a man as had one that could be took 
in an’ out quite handy, an’ it looked jest the same as t’other, only 
’andsomer. An’ I axed Susan if ye was to get one would she walk 
with ’ee again, an’ she seemed to take to the notion ; so I thought 
I'd jest run here an’ tell ’ee.’ 

‘Did ye?’ said Tom. ‘ That was very well done, Lizzie.’ 

‘Well, I thought ’twas but kind,’ said Lizzie, modestly. 
‘Susan, ye see, has a terrible delicate constitootion, an’ takes 
things to ’eart. Why, she could scarce as much as walk home 
from our place laist night.’ 

‘ Couldn’t she?’ returned Locke, sardonically. ‘She run fast 
enough out o’ my way--I know that. Aye, she showed as clean 
a pair o’ heels as a maid need wish to. An’ so she said she’d take 
to me again if I was to get a glass eye, did she?’ 

‘ She said she’d think on’t,’ returned the girl, cautiously. 

Tom took off his hat and bent down till his face was nearly on 
a level with Lizzie’s. 

‘ Look here, Lizzie Fripp,’ he said, authoritatively ; ‘ you be a 
trewth-tellin’ maid, an’ ye’ll gi’e me a straightfor’ard answer. Tell 
me plain! I was reckoned a fairish good-lookin’ chap till now, 
but this accident has spiled my looks for me. Tell me the trewth. 
Am I such an object that any maid would run away from me, or 
is it jest Susan that’s extra pertic’lar ?’ 

Lizzie raised her honest brown eyes and gazed at him steadily. 

‘You’re not an object, Mr. Lovke,’ she said, thoughtfully. 
‘Dear no, not at all an object. I think a body ’ud soon get used 
to—to one side bein’ a little different from t’other. But some maids 
takes notions, ye see. My mother said she never could abide red 
hair. If father’d hev been a red-haired man she'd never ha’ 
married him. Now J think ’tis much the same as any other 
colour.’ 

Tom slowly straightened himself. A smile was hovering about 
his mouth. 

‘You think I'd look better with a glass eye?’ he inquired. 

‘Well,’ returned Lizzie, dispassionately, ‘I think it ’ud be 
very nice for Sundays, Mr. Locke. Sundays an’ market-days, or 
when ye was goin’ for a drive in the trap, or such like.’ 
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‘I see,’ said Tom, meditatively stroking his beard. ‘ P’r'aps 
I’ll talk to doctor about it.’ 

‘Oh, do,’ she urged, eagerly. ‘Id’ ’low Susan’ll be real 
pleased.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Tom. ‘Be ye goin’ home now, Lizzie?’ 

‘Yes. I only came this way to see you.’ 

‘Oh, an’ did ye? Well, ’twas very kindly done of you. Come, 
I’ll walk a piece of the way with you.’ 

He walked a piece of the way—indeed, he walked ‘all the way ; 
and Lizzie thought within herself, as they trudged along, that if 
any stranger met them that did not know who they were, he 
might have taken them for sweethearts ; for they walked in almost 
unbroken silence, just as courting people did, and Tom kept very 
close to her, and when they came to a rough piece of road he 
supported her by the elbow, just as he might have done if she 
had been Susan. That young lady happened to be leaning lan- 
guidly against her door-post when the couple drew near. She 
had been looking up the road as though expecting somebody, and 
at sight of Tom uttered a faint shriek and rushed into the house, 
closing the door. ; 

‘Pore Susan!’ cried Lizzie, commiseratingly. ‘It has given 
her a turn to see you.’ 

Locke made no reply, but, after a moment, coming to the 
precipitous descent which led downwards from the bridge, he 
supported Lizzie very kindly, and was indeed good enough at 
one particularly stony bit to encircle her waist with his arm. 
They parted at the Adlams’ door, and Lizzie tripped joyfully 
upstairs. 

‘It’s all right,’ she cried, gaily. ‘ He’s promised to see about 
gettin’ a new eye, Susan.’ 

Miss Adlam turned abruptly away from the window where 
she kappened to be standing, and cast a suspicious glance upon 
her friend. 

‘What was Tom Locke's arm doin’ round your waist ?’ she 
inquired succinctly. 

‘Why, the path was so steep,’ explained Lizzie, opening her 
eyes very wide. ‘ What’s the matter, Susan? Bain’t ye so well 
this evenin’ ?’ 

For Susan was making an odd sort of gulping noise. 

‘Ye sly thing!’ she burst out suddenly. ‘Lard! I wouldn’t 
be so treecherous—that I wouldn’t ; runnin’ after en afore my very 
eyes. Get along with ’ee, do. I’ll have nothin’ more to say to ’ee.’ 
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Lizzie stared for a moment, thunderstruck, her usually rosy 
face turning quite pale, and tears presently rushing to her 
eyes. 

' ‘ Well, Susan,’ she said, as soon as she had recovered her breath, 
‘I didn’t think it of ’ee to turn on me so sudden. I never did 
nothin’ but what was for yer good. I thought it ’ud plaze ye. 
But there, you can manage en for yourself now. I don’t care if 
Tom Locke doesn’t get no new eye at all.’ 

She hurried from the room, leaving Susan convulsively choking 
and sobbing. 

‘Dear heart! dear heart! she’s took wi’ the westeria again,’ 
groaned Mrs. Adlam, as she went creaking up the stairs. 

But little Lizzie made no response. Her cheeks were red 
enough now, and she metaphorically shook the dust of the 
Adlam premises from her feet as she closed the garden gate 
behind her. 

She kept religiously away from her former friend through- 
out that week, but when Sunday came round that young lady 
actually condescended to pay her a visit. Susan arrived attired in 
white, with a wreath of daisies round her hat, and a great bunch 
of monthly roses in her waistband; the coils of her fair hair 
shone like gold in the sunlight—she was a harmony of white and 
pink and yellow, very pleasant to behold, particularly as her face 
was flushed with unwonted excitement, and her eyes were bright 
and eager. 

Lizzie received her in the orchard, where she was feeding the 
chickens. She was not yet dressed for the afternoon, it being 
her mother’s turn to go to church, and various household duties 
falling in consequence to her share to-day; but she had put on 
the clean print which was to serve her throughout the coming 
week, and a big white apron over that. Her curly brown hair 
was plaited very neatly, and her sleeves rolled up high on her 
firm plump arms. The sun glanced down through the heavily 
laden apple boughs upon her active little figure as she flitted from 
one hen-coop to another dispensing handfuls of yellow meal to 
the half-fledged chickens that ran in and out between the bars ; 
her bright tin bucket glittered in the rays, and the little brown 
tendrils on her forehead danced up and down with the rapidity of 
her movements. 

- €Oh, it’s you,’ she remarked, not quite so cordially as usual. 

‘Yes, it’s me,’ cried Susan, eagerly. ‘Ob, Lizzie, I’ve such a 
piece of news for you. Tom Locke has been away all the week, 
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and they d’ say he’s just come back wi’ two eyes—a new imitation 
one that looks jest the same as t’ other.’ 

‘Has he trewly ?’ responded Lizzie, her lingering resentment 
forgotten, and a broad smile beaming on her face. ‘Why I am 
glad, lam sure. Ye’ll be willin’ to take up wi’ en now, Susan ?’ 

‘Tl see,’ responded the other, with a little toss of the head. 
‘I can’t answer for myself altogether, but I'll try to conquer my 
feelin’s. I’m jest thinkin’ o’ takin’ a stroll over the bridge 
yonder an’ up the lane towards Locke’s. An’ if I do happen to 
meet en we'll see how things turns out, Lizzie.’ 

But it chanced that the meeting with Tom Locke was to take 
place under different circumstances than those which his sweet- 
heart had anticipated. At that very moment the portly form of 
Mrs. Fripp emerged from the back door of the cottage followed 
by the tall figure of a man—a man whose bearded brown face 
was enlivened by a pair of beautiful brown eyes. He advanced 
straight to Lizzie, beaming with pleasure and manly pride. 

‘Good-day to ’ee, Lizzie,’ he cried. ‘I’ve jest come to ax if 
ye’ll go for a walk wi’ me.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Locke, ye mane Susan, surely ?’ stammered the little 
rosy-faced damsel. 

‘Ah, you didn’t see that I was here,’ said Susan, coming for- 
ward with a coquettish sidle and a fatuous smile. 

‘ Nay, Susan, I seed ye very well. I was sorry to hear ye was 
so porely—I hope ye’re feelin’ a trifle better now. Well, Lizzie 
my dear, yell gi’e me an answer, won’t ye? I'll be trewly 
pleased to take ’ee for a walk.’ 

The two girls looked at one another; a fiery light of animo- 
sity beginning to shine in Susan’s eyes; wonder, confusion, and a 
kind of doubtful pleasure perceptible in Lizzie’s. 

‘Ye see ’tis this way, proceeded Locke, in an affably explana- 
tory tone, ‘I took yer advice, Lizzie, an’ got fixed wi’ a new eye at 
Bristol. An’ ye wouldn't believe the difference it has made to 
my sight. Lard! I wonder I could ha’ been so blind before! But 
I see clear now at lait, an’ I see, my maid, that you're the wife 
for me.’ 

The seizure which overtook Susan Adlam on realising that 
Tom Locke’s mind was irrevocably made up would have thrilled 
the whole village, had not the interest once evoked by her un- 
common delicacy of constitution been now entirely absorbed in 
admiring contemplation of Tom Locke’s artificial eye. The fact 
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of Susan Adlam’s being subject to attacks of that remarkable 
malady with the high-sounding name did, no doubt, confer a certain 
distinction upon the neighbourhood ; but what was that compared 
with the lustre of having in their midst a man with a removable 
eye? An eye that could be pocketed when not in immediate use, 
and assumed at a moment’s notice when it was desired to create a 
favourable impression. The new Mrs. Locke, being a thrifty soul, 
did not encourage too frequent a use of this wonderful adornment ; 
and, indeed, it was universally felt that the spectacle would some- 
what lose in value if it were made too cheap. But little Lizzie, 
though she was the humblest of her sex, felt a modest glow of 
pride when she sat beside her husband in the spring-cart ; and on 
Sundays her devotion was somewhat disturbed by the pleasant 
consciousness that, at sermon time, the glances of the congregation 
wandered frequently from the countenance of the preacher towards 
the preternaturally alert orb of her Thomas. 
M. E, FRANCcIs. 

















Literary Dogma. 


MIVHERE are symptoms of a revival in the present day of a craze 
that prevailed some ten or twelve years ago—-a craze for 
compiling lists of The Hundred Best Books. 

The practice is in itself a tolerably harmless if somewhat futile 
amusement; but it is perhaps liable to the objection that it 
assists a tendency, already quite strong enough, towards the esta- 
blishment of literary creeds. A creed, so long as it is merely the 
expression of the genuine belief of an individual, is innocent 
enough; but when it is put forth with the sanction of a well- 
known name, and when its promulgator is inspired with a mis- 
sionary spirit, it is apt to exercise an unwholesome influence. 
It interferes unduly with the exercise of private judgment, and 
inevitably produces a certain amount of insincerity. 

Culture, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold, is ‘to know the 
best that has been thought and said in the world;’ and again: 
‘Culture is reading—but reading with a purpose to guide it.’ 
There is perhaps something a little distasteful to the mere book- 
lover in this doctrine—something a little irritating in the word 
‘culture.’ We can hardly imagine Charles Lamb reading ‘ with a 
purpose,’ and we feel convinced that he would have indignantly 
repudiated the charge of being ‘cultured.’ But if we grant that 
‘culture’ is desirable, and accept Mr. Arnold’s definition of it, we 
are immediately confronted with the problem, How are we to know 
the best? The most industrious student, even though he be so 
strong that he comes to fourscore years, cannot possibly take an 
adequate survey of the literature of the world. Some guidance 
would seem to be necessary, and we naturally turn to the ‘ accom- 
plished critic’ for assistance. 

But the difficulty is only pushed a step further back, for how shall 
we discern the trustworthy critic, and by what marks may we know 
him ? If we are not competent to judge for ourselves of the matter 
on which their criticism is exercised, how shall we decide between 
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the critics when they disagree? And that they are not by any 
means always unanimous is sufficiently evident. George III. 
and Mr. G. Bernard Shaw are not the only critics who have 
said terrible things about Shakespeare. Mr. Walsh, in his Literary 
Curiosities, shows that they may claim the eminently respectable 
support of Dryden, Pope, Voltaire, Byron, and Samuel Rogers. 
‘Coleridge saw no good in Sir Walter Scott,’ and ‘this opinion 
was heartily shared by Landor. Johnson spoke disrespectfully 
of Lycidas, and considered Gray ‘a dull fellow, Fielding ‘a 
block-head,’ and Swift ‘shallow.’ Walpole speaks of Tristram 
Shandy as ‘a very insipid and tedious performance,’ and Lock- 
hart thought that Warren’s Ten Thousand «a Year ‘beat Boz 
hollow.’ , 

Who, then, shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his delightful essay on the Choice of 
Books, supplies perhaps the only possible answer. In his opinion 
time is the one infallible test. ‘In such a matter, he says, ‘ the 
judgment of the world, guided and informed by a long succession 
of accomplished critics, is almost unerring. ‘Those pearls of 
great price, the united voice of mankind has assured us, are found 
in those immortal works of every age and of every race whose 
names are household words throughout the- world.’ 

We have just seen that the ‘ voice of mankind’ is not always 
‘united, and that the ‘ accomplished critics’ are often at variance ; 
but with regard to the literature of the past there can be little 
doubt of the general soundness of Mr. Harrison’s position. In 
matters of taste and opinion there can be no absolute ‘ best,’ but 
in the search for approximate perfection we may lean with some 
measure of confidence on the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. 

But our recognition of the undoubted truth that time alone 
“an firmly establish the reputation of a writer, need not lead us to 
form an exaggerated estimate of the past, or prevent us from 
doing justice to the present. 

Our judgment of the literature of the past is liable to be 
obscured by several influences. 


In the first place, there is the unquestionable charm of mere 
antiquity. Books and buildings, pictures and pottery, though 
they may possess little or no intrinsic beauty, are glorified by 
the magic wand of Time. But though the charm of antiquity is 
the source of a perfectly legitimate pleasure, the judicious seeker 
after ‘the best’ will endeavour to distinguish what is inherent 
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from that which is acquired, and to avoid the blunder of crediting 
the architect with the ivy that adds beauty to the ruin. 

Again, the value and interest of a book regarded merely as a 
source of information is often enormously increased by the mere 
lapse of time. A few scratches on a Babylonian brick may pre- 
serve a record that is now of incalculable value, and a copy of this 
year’s Whitaker may become in the course of a few thousand years 
a priceless possession. But the value and interest thus acquired 
is wholly independent of the intrinsic literary merit of the book. 
That is a fixed quantity, and the lapse of years, though it may 
confirm the superiority of the quality, can add nothing to its 
amount. The fact that many millions of men of average height 
have lived on earth since the days of Og, the King of Bashan, 
establishes the claim of that monarch to be reckoned a giant, but 
it does not add a fraction of a cubit to his stature. 

It is necessary, then, in endeavouring to form a true critical 
judgment of the work of past generations, to distinguish the 
pleasure derived from the intrinsic quality of the work from that 
which is due to the charm of antiquity, or to the ‘ unearned incre- 
ment’ of interest and value that has accrued by the lapse of time. 
But there is a further obstacle to the formation of a sane and 
honest opinion, and that is the tyranny of the literary creed. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for a reader to judge dis- 
passionately of a work that from his youth up he has heard 
proclaimed as ‘immortal.’ Some, no doubt, are able to join with 
perfect sincerity in the general hymn of praise ; a few rebellious 
spirits, failing to discern the immortal quality, are driven by their 
impatience of authority to an exaggerated condemnation of the 
work ; the majority are secretly a little disappointed, but modestly 
distrust their own judgment, and conform, outwardly at least, to 
the orthodox faith. 

It is the business of the critic to guide and assist, but not to 
coerce, the judgment of the public, and dogmatic utterances like the 
following are to be regretted. ‘If, says Mr. Harrison, ‘ the Cid, 
the Vita Nuova, the Canterbury Tales, Shakspere’s Sonnets and 
Lycitdas pall on a man; if he care not for Malory’s Morte 
VArthur, and the Red Cross Knight; if he think Crusoe and the 
Vicar books for the young; if he thrill not with the Ode to the 
West Wind and the Ode to a Grecian Urn ; if he have no stomach 
for Christabel or the lines written On the Wye above Tintern 
Abbey, he should fall on his knees and pray for a cleanlier and 
quieter spirit.” Does not this smack somewhat of the Holy In- 
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quisition? Do we not catch a whiff as of Smithfield fires? It is 
true no material penalty is attached to non-acceptance of a literary 
creed, but there are many to whom the accusation of Philistinism 
is almost as terrible as bodily suffering, and the result is that 
‘there is [as Mr. Balfour says in one of his addresses] an enor- 
mous amount of hollow devotion, of withered orthodoxy, divoreed 
from living faith, in the eternal chorus which goes up from every 
literary altar to the memory of the immortal dead.’ 

Mr. Harrison’s reverence for the past leads him to adopt an 
attitude of extreme, and perhaps excessive, caution with regard to 
the present. 

‘The world has long ago closed the great assize of letters 
and judged the first places everywhere.’ ‘The company of the 
masters, of those who knew .. . is a roll long closed and com- 
plete.’ 

This can only mean that no work of the present day or here- 
after to be written can ever take rank as a classic. Such an 
acquaintance with the literature of the future is rare; but the 
statement is perhaps not intended to be taken quite literally, for 
we are afterwards told that ‘there are typical works of theirs 
[Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, the Brontés, Trollope, George Eliot | 
which will ultimately be recognised as within the immortal cycle 
of English Literature. It may be that the future will find ix 
them insight into nature and beauty of creative form such as 
belongs to the order of all high imaginative art. But as yet we 
are too near and too little dispassionate to decide this matter 
to-day.’ 

But if the merit is there, why need we wait for the verdict of 
our grandchildren? Is there any necessity for criticism to be 
invariably carried on with the aid of a telescope ? 

‘De mortuis’ is an excellent proverb, but we need not infer 
from it that we are never to speak any good of the living; and 
though it may be very true that when a book has survived a 
century or more it is probably worth reading, it does not follow 
that it is not worth reading till it is a hundred years old. Mr. 
Harrison does not indeed forbid us to read new books, but he 
certainly seems to discourage any attempt at forming an opinion 
upon them. Surely this is the attitude of the man of whom Hazlitt 
wrote : ‘ He dares as little commit himself on the character of books 
as of individuals, till they are stamped by the public. If you 
show him any work for his approbation, he asks: ‘‘ Whose is the 
superscription ?” He judges of genius by its shadow, reputation.’ 
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It may be contended that in many respects the judgment 
of contemporaries is more trustworthy than that of subsequent 
generations ; for while the inherent merit of the work re- 
mains unaltered by the flight of years, the possibility of its 
being fully appreciated may, and often does, sensibly diminish. 
The value of words is perpetually undergoing a subtle change, 
and after a few years, or at any rate a few generations, a book 
written in our own language has to be in a certain sense trans- 
lated. 

Like South-sea Stock expressions rise and fall ; 
King Edward’s words are now no words at all. 


Miss Austen thought it necessary to make a sort of apology 
for the fact that Northanger Abbey was written thirteen years 
before its publication, ‘during which period places, manners, 
books, and opinions have undergone considerable changes.’ 

Not only is the precise meaning of words modified by time, 
but allusions necessarily become less intelligible. Pickwick 
already appears with notes. The Marshalsea is gone, hackney 
coaches are no more, and proctors are an extinct race. The word 
‘eab, in a Pickwickian sense, requires an illustration, and 
nobody, except possibly Sir W. Besant, knows what is signified 
by ‘my Prooshian Blue.’ This consideration does not, of course, 
apply with equal force to all literature, or even to all the elements 
of the same work. In fiction it is obvious that those novels 
which deal with what Johnson called ‘ characters of nature’ 
suffer less from the flight of time than those that deal with 
‘characters of manners.’ ‘Human nature,’ as Mr. Ruskin has 
said, “is indeed constant enough—a rogue in the fifteenth century 
being -at heart what a rogue is in the nineteenth.’ But so far as 
a novel aims at presenting a picture of contemporary life, it loses, 
or rather the reader loses, something with the lapse of every 
(decade. To the eyes of a later generation the colours have grown 
dim, and the truth of the portrait can no longer be estimated by 
comparison with the original. 

It is true that of the two writers of whom Johnson was 
speaking when he made the above distinction, the one whom he 
preferred as exhibiting ‘ characters of nature ’—Richardson—is no 
longer read, while his rival’s reputation still stands very high; 
but the fact that Johnson’s judgment has in this, as in many 
other instances, been reversed does not affect the truth of the 
distinction. Fielding is now lauded for the very quality that 
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Johnson failed to discover in his work. The portrayal of con- 
temporary life and manners is not, perhaps, the highest function 
of the literary artist; but, as this portion of his work is in a 
sense perishable, is it not better to appreciate it while we can ? 
The Jliad and the Odyssey have triumphantly survived the wear 
of many centuries; but how much have we lost? We do not 
even know how Homer pronounced his lines; we cannot with 
certainty assign the right meaning to the words denoting colour. 
We have laboriously to construct our mental picture of the 
commonest objects—ships, houses, weapons, and domestic imple- 
ments. {ow much more vivid must the effect of the poems on 
the hearers have been when every word and every allusion was 
familiar, when the gods still dwelt upon Olympus, and the dream 
was really sent from Zeus ! 

It is here contended, not that we should cease to read old 
books, but that we should not be afraid to form an opinion of new 
ones ; and that, if we find among our contemporaries a writer whom 
we think worthy of a place in the front rank, we need not leave it 
to our remote descendants to do him honour. Prophecy is always 
perilous, and we shall very often be wrong; that is to say, our 
judgments will in many cases be reversed on appeal. But we 
may console ourselves by the reflection that a considerable list 
might be framed of distinguished critics, and even of eminent 
publishers, whose opinions of contemporary work has not been 
confirmed by posterity. 


FRANK RITCHIE. 











In the Name of a Woman. 


By Artuur W. MARCHMONT. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN SOFIA. 
‘TJ ELP!’ 

The cry, faint but strenuous, in a woman's voice, rang out 
on the heavy hot night air, and told me that one of those abomi- 
nable deeds that were so rife in the lawless Bulgarian capital was 
in progress, and I hastened forward in angry perplexity trying to 
locate the sound. 

I knew what it meant. I had been strolling late through the 
hot, close streets between the Park and the Cathedral, when a 
woman closely hooded had hurried past me, dogged by a couple 
of skulking, scuttling spies, and I had turned to follow them. 
Across the broad Cathedral Square I had lost sight of them, and, 
taking at random one of the streets on the opposite side of the 
square, I was walking and listening for some sound to guide me 
in their direction. 

‘Help!’ came the cry again, this time close to me from 
behind a pair of large wooden gates, one of which stood ajar. I 
pushed it open and crossed the courtyard before a large house, 
loosening as I ran the blade of the sword-stick I carried. The 
house was in darkness in the front, and as I dashed round to the 
back the cry was uttered for the third time, while I caught the 
sounds of struggling. 

There was a light in one of the lower rooms, the long casement 
window of which stood partly open, and the beams came straggling 
in a thin line between some nearly closed curtains. With aspring 
I caught the ledge, and, drawing up my head level with the 
window, looked in. 

What I saw told me that my worst fears were being realised. 
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The woman who had passed me in the street was struggling with 
frantic effort to hold the door of the room against someone who was 
fighting to get in. Her cloak was off, and her head and face un- 
covered. She was a tall, lithe, strenuous creature, obviously of great 
strength and determination, and the whiteness of the face, now 
set and resolute, was thrown up into the strongest contrast by a 
mass of bright red hair, some of which the fierceness of the struggle 
had loosened. She was striving and straining with enormous 
energy, despite the fact that she was bleeding badly from a wound 
somewhere in the shoulder or upper arm. 

As I glanced in, she turned her head in my direction with the 
look of a tigress at bay ; and I guessed that she was calculating 
the possibilities of escape by means of the window. But the 
momentary relaxation of her resistance gave the men a better 
chance, and, to my horror, I saw one of them get his arm in and 
slash and thrust at her with his knife. 

She answered with a greater effort of her own, however, and 
succeeded in jamming the man’s arm between the door and the 
lintel, making him cry out with an oath that reached me. 

But so unequal a struggle could only end in one way, and 
that very speedily unless I intervened ; so I scrambled on to the 
window ledge, and with a cry leapt into the room. At the noise 
and my appearance, mistaking me no doubt for a third ruffian 
come to attack her, the woman’s courage gave out; she uttered 
a cry of despair and rushed away to a corner of the room. She 
released the door so suddenly that the two men came staggering 
and blundering into the room, almost falling, and I recognised 
them as the two rascals I had seen following her. 

‘Have no fear, madame; I am here to help you,’ I said, and, 
before the two ruffians had recovered from the surprise of my 
appearance, I was upon them. One could not stop bis rush till 
he was close to me, and, having him at this disadvantage, I 
crashed my fist into his face with a tremendous blow, knocking 
him down with such force that his head fell with a heavy thud 
against the floor, and his dagger flew out of his hand and spun 
clattering across the room almost to the feet of the woman. 

The second was more wary, but in a trice I whipped out my 
sword, held him at bay, and vowed in stern, ringing tones that I 
would run him through the body if he wasn’t outside the room 
in a brace of seconds. I saw him flinch. He had no stomach for 
this kind of fight, and he was giving way before me when a cry 
from the man I had knocked down drew our attention. 
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The woman, seeing her chance, had picked up the rascal’s 
dagger, and with the light of murder in her eyes, was stealing 
upon the fallen man. 

Instantly I sprang between her and him. 

‘No, no, madame; no bloodshed!’ I cried to her; and then to 
the men, ‘ Be off, while your skins are whole!’ The words were 
not out of my lips before the unarmed man had already reached 
the door in full flight, and his companion, seeing I meant to 
act only on the defensive, and recognising the uselessness of any 
further attack, followed him, though less precipitately. 

‘Why did you stop me killing such a brute?’ cried the 
woman angrily, her eyes blazing. ‘They both meant to murder 
me, and would have done it if you had not come. They had 
earned death.’ 

‘But I did not come to play the butcher,’ I answered some- 
what sternly, repelled by her indifference to bloodshed. 

‘Follow them and kill them now!’ she cried vindictively. 
‘Do you hear? Kill them before they carry the story of this 
rescue to their masters ;’ and in her frenzy she took hold of my 
arm and shook it, urging me toward the door. 

‘Better see to your wound,’ I returned, as I sheathed my 
sword. 

‘Bah, you are mad! I have no patience with you!’ She 
shrugged her shoulders as though I were little better than a 
contemptible coward, and walked to the end of the room and 
stood in the lamplight half turned away from me. 

The pose revealed to me the full majestic grace of her form, 
while the profile of her face, as thrown into half shadow by the rather 
dim light of the room, set me wondering. It was not a beautiful 
face. The features, nose and mouth especially, were too large, the 
cheek bones too high, the colour too pale; but it was a face full 
of such power and strength and resource that it compelled your 
admiration and silenced your critical judgment. A woman to be 
remarked anywhere. 

But when she turned her eyes upon me a moment later, they 
seemed to rivet me with an indescribable and irresistible fasci- 
nation. In striking contrast to the rich red hair and the pale 
skin, the eyes were as black as night. The iris almost as dark as 
the pupil, the white opalescent in its clearness, and fringed with 
lashes and brows of deep brown. She caught my gaze on her, 
and held it with a look so intense that I could scarcely turn away, 

Her bosom was heaving, and her breath coming and going 
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quickly with her exertions and excitement, and after a moment, 


without saying a word, she threw herself into a low chair and hid 


her face in her hands. 

Who could she be? That she was a woman of station was 
manifest. The richness of her dress, the appointments of the 
room, told this plainly, even if her mien and carriage had not 
proclaimed it; and yet she seemed alone in the house. It wasa 
position of considerable embarrassment, and for the moment I did 
not know what to do. 

I had no wish to he mixed up in any such intrigue as was 
clearly at the bottom of this business; and though I was glad 
to have saved her life, I was anxious to be gone before any 
further developments should involve me in unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

There was no more dangerous hornet’s nest of intrigue and 
conspiracy than Sofia to be found in Europe at that time, and 
the secret mission which had brought me to the city about a fort- 
night before was more than enough to tax all my energies and 
power, without any such additional complication as this adventure 
seemed to promise. My object was to get to the bottom of the 
secret machinations by which Russia was endeavouring to close 
her grip of iron on the throne and country of Bulgaria, and, if 
possible, thwart them; and I had been trying and testing by 
every secret means at my command to find a path that wouid 
lead me tomy end. It must be a delicate and dangerous task 
enough under the best auspices, but if I were to be embarrassed 
now by the coils of any private vengeance feud, I ran a good 
chance of being baffled completely. 

Even before this night the difficulties in my way had appeared 
as hopeless as the perils were inevitable ; and I had felt as a man 
might feel who had resolved to stay the progress of a railway 
train by laying his head on the metals, But if this affair were 
as deadly as it seemed, I might find my head struck off before 
even the train came in sight. 

Yet to leave such a woman in this helpless plight was the act 
of a coward, and not to be thought of for a moment; and I stood 
looking at her in sheer perplexity and indecision. 

She lay back in her seat for some minutes, making no attempt 
to call assistance, not even taking her hands from her face, 
and paying no heed whatever to her wound, the blood from which 
had stained her dress. 

I roused myself at length, and, feeling the sheer necessity of 
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doing something, went to the door and called loudly for the 
servants. ; 

‘It is useless to call; there is no one in the house,’ she said, 
her voice now trembling slightly; and with a deep sigh she rose 
from her chair, and after a moment’s pause crossed the room to me. 
She fixed her eyes upon my face; herlook had changed from that 
of the vengeful Fury who had repelled me with her violent reckless- 
ness of passion to one of ineffable sweetness, tenderness, and 
gratitude. Out of her eyes had died down all the wildness, and 
what remained charmed and thrilled me, until I felt myself 
almost constrained to throw myself at her feet in eagerness to 
do whatever she bade me. 

‘You will think me an ingrate, or a miser of my thanks, sir,” 
she said in a tone rich and soft; ‘and yet, believe me, my heart is 
full of gratitude.’ 

‘Please say no more,’ I replied, with a wave of the hand; 
‘ but tell me, can I be of any further service? Your wound—can 
Inot get you assistance ?’ 

She paid no heed to the question, but remained gazing 
steadfastly into my eyes. Then her face broke into a smile that 
transfigured it until it seemed to glow with a quite radiant beauty. 

‘Yes, indeed, you can serve me—if you will; but not only in 
the manner you think. The servants have deserted the house. 
I am alone to-night—alone and quite in your power.’ She 
lingered on the words, paused, and then added: ‘But in the power 
ofa man of honour.’ 

‘How can I serve you? You have but to ask.’ 

‘I wish I could think that,’ was the quick answer, with a flash 
from her eyes. ‘But first for this, and she rapidly bared the 
wound, revealing an arm and shoulder of surpassing beauty of 
form. ‘Can you bind this up?’ For the moment I was amazed 
at this complete abandonment of all usual womanly reserve. The 
action was deliberate, however, and I read it as at once a sign of 
her trust and confidence in me, and a test of my honour. The 
hurt was not serious. The man’s blade had pierced the soft white 
flesh of the shoulder, but had not penetrated deep ; and I had no 
difficulty in staunching the blood and binding it up. 

‘It is not a serious wound,’ I said reassuringly. ‘I am glad.’ 

‘That is no fault of the dastard who struck at me. It was 
aimed at my heart.’ 

She showed not the least embarrassment, but appeared bent 
on making me feel that she trusted me as implicitly as a child. 
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When I had bound up the wound she resumed her dress, taking 
care to put the stains of blood out of sight; and then, with a few 
swift, graceful movements, for all the stiffness of the hurt, she 
coiled up the loose tresses of her hair. 

When she had finished she went to a cabinet, and, taking wine 
and glasses, filled them. 

‘You will pledge me?’ and she looked the invitation. ‘We 
women are so weak, I am beginning to feel the reaction.’ 

I was putting the glass to my lips when she stopped me, 

‘Stay, I wish to know to whom I owe my life?’ 

So powerful was the strange influence she exerted that I was 
on the point of blurting out the truth, that I was Gerald Winthrop, 
an Englishman, when I steadied my scrambled wits, and, mindful 
of my secret mission in the country and of the part I was playing, 
I replied : 

‘IT am the Count Benderoff, of Radova.’ 

She saw the hesitation, but put it down to a momentary 
reluctance to disclose my identity, for she answered : 

‘You will not repent having trusted me with your name, 
Count.’ Then, with a flashing, subtle underglance, she added, 
‘ And do you know me?’ 

‘As yet, madame, I have not that honour, to my regret.’ 

‘Yet I am not unknown in Bulgaria,’ and she raised her head 
with a gesture of infinite pride. 

‘I am a stranger in Sofia,’ said I, in excuse of my ignorance. 

‘Even strangers know of the staunch woman-friend of his 
Highness the Prince. I am the Countess Anna Bokara.’ 

I knew her well enough by repute, and her presence in the 
house alone and defenceless was the more mystifying. 

‘Permit me to wish you a speedy recovery from your wound, 
Countess,’ and to cover the thoughts which her words started I 
raised my glass. She seemed almost to caress me with her eyes 
and voice as she replied : 

‘I drink to my newest friend, that rare thing in this distracted 
country, a man of honour, the Count Benderoff, of Radova.’ As 
she set her glass down she added: ‘ My enemies have done me a 
splendid service, Count—they have brought me your friendship. 
They could not have made us a nobler or more timely gift. The 
Prince has need of such a man as you.’ 

I bowed but did not answer. 

‘ You are a stranger here, you say. May I ask your purpose 
in coming ?’ 
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‘I am in search of a career.’ 

‘I can promise you that,’ she cried swiftly, with manifest 
pleasure. ‘I can promise you that certainly, if you will serve his 
Highness as bravely as you have served me to-night. You 
must not think, because you see me here, seemingly alone and 
helpless, that I have lost my influence and power in the country, 
My enemies have done this—Russia through the vile agents she 
sends here to wound this distracted country to the death—suborn- 
ing all that is honourable, debasing all that is pure, undermining 
all that is patriotic, lying, slandering, scheming, wrecking, destroy- 
ing, working all and any evil, bloodshed, and horror, to serve the 
one end ever in their eyes—the subjugation of this wretched 
people. My God! that such injustice should be wrought!’ 

The fire and passion flamed in her face as she spoke with 
rapid vehemence. 

‘But it is by such men as you that this can best be thwarted 
—can only be thwarted. I tell you, Count, the Prince has need 
of such men as you. Pledge me now that you will join him and 
—and me. You have seen here to-night the lengths to which 
these villains would go. Because of my influence with the 
Prince, and in opposition to Russia, I have been lured here by a 
lying message; lured to be murdered in cold blood, as you saw. 
You saved my life; I have put my honour in your hands ; you 
have offered to serve me. You are a brave, true, honourable 
man. You must be with us!’ she cried vehemently. ‘Give me 
your word—nay, you have given it, and I can claim it. You 
will not desert me. Make the cause of truth and honour yours, 
and tell me that my Prince and I may rely on you.’ 

She set me on fire with her words and glances of appeal, and 
at the close she laid her hands on mine, until I was thrilled by 
the infection of her enthusiasm, while her eyes sought mine, and 
she seemed to hunger for the words of consent for which she 
waited. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘NOW YOU WILL HAVE TO JOIN US.’ 


TEMPTING as the offer was which my strange companion made me, 
I could not bring myself to accept it without time for considera- 


tion, and my hesitation in replying irritated and seemed tu anger 
her, 
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She thrust my hands away from her with petulant quickness. 
‘You are a man of strangely deliberate discretion, Count,’ 

she said as she turned away to the end of the room and threw 

herself into her chair again, from which she regarded me with a 

glance half scornful, half entreating. 

‘If I do not accept at once, believe me it is from no lack of 
appreciation of the honour you offer me or the charm with which 
it is offered, but circumstances compel me to be deliberate.’ 

‘Circumstances ?’ she cried, with a shrug of disdain and 
disappointment. 

‘I regret that I cannot explain them.’ 

I could not, without telling her the whole reason of my 
presence in Sofia; and that was of course impossible. My secret 
commission was from the British Government, and the intrigue 
which I had to try and defeat was designed to depose her Prince, 
and set on the throne in his place a woman who would be a 
mere tool in the hands of Russia. 

I am half a Roumanian by birth, my father having married 
the Countess of Radova, and my childhood had been spent in the 
Balkan peninsula. It was on one of my visits to the estates in 
Radova that I had come across the scent of this newest Russian 
intrigue, and as I had already had close communications with the 
British Foreign Office and accepted one or two missions of a secret 
character, I had volunteered for this, believing that single-handed 
I could effect secretly much more than could be done by the 
ordinary machinery of diplomacy. The Balkan States were in a 
condition of ferment and unrest; the war between Bulgaria and 
Servia had ended not long previously; Russia was keenly bent 
upon rendering her influence impregnable; and as no other 
European Government would interfere, our Foreign Office was 
loath to take open measures. 

At such a juncture my services were readily accepted, and I 
had arrived in Sofia a couple of weeks before, and was just forming 
my plans, when this startling incident had occurred. 

I had stipulated for a perfectly free hand as to the course I 
should pursue, and the means I should adopt to secure my end— 
a concession that had been granted me with the one stipulation 
that if I failed or if trouble arose through my agency our Foreign 
Office would be at liberty to disown me. 

It will thus be seen how strongly I was tempted to accept the 
offer which the Countess Bokara made me, and which I knew she 
was in a position to carry out. But still I hesitated, unwilling to 
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commit myself definitely to either side prematurely, lest such 
open alliance with the one side should make me a mark for the 
hostility of the other. 

My instincts, sympathies, English associations and wishes all 
prompted me to accept the offer and throw myself heart and soul 
into the cause of the Prince; but I had to walk by the cooler 
guidance of judgment, and it had before been in my thoughts 
rather to seek an alliance with the Russian party and find among 
their ranks the men and means for a counter intrigue to thwart 
theirs. 

I resolved, therefore, not to pledge myself to this witching 
woman, whose strange personality wielded such fascinating 
influence. 

Few as were the moments that sufficed for these reflections, 
they were too many for my companion’s patience. 

‘How came you here to-night so opportunely?’ she asked, 
breaking the silence suddenly. 

‘You passed me on the other side of the Cathedral Square, 
and I then observed you were being followed. I followed in my 
turn, lest you should be in need of assistance.’ 

‘There are not many men in Sofia who would have dared to 
interfere in such a cause. But for youl should be dead now,’ 
she shuddered, ‘and the Prince would have had one friend the 
less—or may I not say, two friends?’ 

‘The Prince will always have a friend in me,’ I returned 
guardedly. 

She made a movement of impatience. 

‘I want no general phrases.’ Then after a pause and ina 
different tone, she added: ‘Tell me, what arguments are the 
strongest that I can use with you, my friend? Yousaid just now 
you were seeking a career. Have you ambitions? If so, I can 
promise you a splendid fulfilment of them. Do you wish riches ? 
They shall be yours! Have you a heart? I will find you as fair 
a bride as man’s eyes can rest upon. Have you judgment? Aye, 
have you anything—except a commitment to the other side—and 
I can prevail with you. Join us,and before three months are over 
your head you shall be the Prince’s right hand—and mine.’ The 
subtle witchery of her tone in the last two words was indescrib- 
able. 

But I would not let her prevail, though her words and manner 
were well-nigh dazzling enough to carry me out of myself. The 
magnetism of her mere presence was overpowering. 
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‘You are not fair to me, Countess. A man cannot reason 
coldly in the presence of such charms as you exert,’ I answered, 
stooping to flattery, though telling the truth. 

She shook her head and tapped her foot on the ground. 

‘Say no, bluntly, if you will, but do not try to slip away with 
words of cheap and empty flattery. I am not appealing to you to 
join for my sake, gladly as I would welcome you, but for the sake 
of the Prince, for the cause of truth, for the honour and safety of 
Bulgaria. Stay——’ as I was about to answer, ‘I have seen you 
act and I have read your character. I do not make mistakes. I 
know you are to be trusted. You have saved my life, at a greater 
risk than you may think, for you will be a marked man now; and 
I will do more than put my life in your hands—I will tell you 
everything. You will not reveal it—though, Heaven knows, 
betrayal is the religion of most men here,’ she exclaimed bitterly. 

‘I would rather you told me none of your secrets,’ I said, but 
she swept my protest aside with a wave of the hand. 

‘You wonder why you find me here in this house alone at 
night. You must. wonder; I will tell you. It is my mother’s 
house—my own is across the city near the Palace—and to-night 
her own maid came to me with an urgent message that my mother 
had been stricken down suddenly and was dying, and that I must 
come at once. It was a lie, of course, though for the moment it 
blinded me. I hurried here on foot, too anxious even to wait for a 
carriage to be got ready, and when I arrived the place was empty. 
While I was wondering whether I had been betrayed, the men 
you saw—to whom keys of the place had been given—entered, 
and would assuredly have murdered me but for your arrival. That 
is how Russia plays her cards in Bulgaria.’ 

‘ How do you know they were Russian agents ?’ 

‘How do I know that when I am hungry I want to eat? 
Wearied, I need sleep? Bah! do you think I have no in- 
stincts, and do not know my enemies? How do I know their 
plans and plots?’ She fired the questions at me with vindictive 
indignation and a smile of surprise that I should even ask such a 
thing. Then her expression changed to one of deep earnestness, 
her tone hard and bitter. 

‘I will tell you how you shall know it, too. They have tried 
every other means but this to separate me from my Prince. 
Threats at which I laughed; bribes to be anything I pleased, 
which I scorned; hints of his assassination, which I carried to 
him ; everything——till only this was left ; and now this,’ and she 
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touched her wound lightly. ‘And even this, thanks to your 
valour, Count, has now failed. And their object, you will ask ? 
They have a plot to drive my Prince from Bulgaria, because he 
will not be their tool. You know he will not; all Europe knows 
it, and knows too that the only chance for Bulgaria’s real in- 
dependence is that he shall remain on the throne here. And 
remain he shall, I swear, by the great God they all profess to 
worship, in spite of all their crafty intrigue and bloodthirsty 
plotting. And yet, mark you, the worst danger lies not with 
them, but with the fools and traitors in Bulgaria itself whom they 
delude or suborn. There is not a self-interest to which they do 
not appeal, from the ambition of the fool to the corruptness of 
the knave. And God knows, both knaves and fools are plentiful 
enough here.’ 

‘ And their scheme ?’ I asked, moved by her intense earnestness, 

She looked at me sharply. 

‘Then you do wish to hear it?’ she asked, referring to my 
former protest. ‘You shall. There is a woman—a seemingly 
innocent, soft-natured thing, all sweetness and grace, but a devil ; 
with the beauty of an angel and the heart of a vampire—a 
devil.’ 

Her fury was instant, overwhelming, absorbing. 

‘Did they propose marrying her to your Prince?’ I asked, 
making a shot. 

She darted at me a swift glance that might have been winged 
with hate at the mere suggestion. Then her eyes changed, and 
she laughed and said softly : 

‘You are the man for us, Calm as a sword and as sharp as 
the point. Yes, they dared even that—but I was in the way. In 
another woman’s hands they thought he might have been won 
round. But rather than see him the husband of that fiend, 
Christina, I myself would have plunged a dagger into his heart— 
and they guessed this, I suppose, and changed the plan. She is 
the Princess of Orli, as probably you know—for I don’t suppose 
you are quite as unknowing as you seem—and apparently is all 
for Bulgaria and the Bulgarians. Like you, she is a Roumanian, 
and like you, if I read you right, she is driven from her country 
by the all-powerful Russian predominance—at least, that’s what 
she says. Isn’t that why you left?’ she asked, with quick 
shrewdness. 

‘The Russian predominance there is undoubted,’ I answered, 

She liked the answer and laughed. 
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‘Good! you are cautious, and I. don’t blame you. For the 
lips that breathe out rashness breathe in danger, my friend. But 
now, will you join us? You can see the career that awaits such 
aman as yourself here—at the right hand of the Prince.’ 

‘But if the Princess Christina is opposed to Russia, how does 
she threaten Bulgaria ?’ 

‘Aye, if?’ and she laughed scornfully. ‘There is another 
complication. The woman has sold herself to the Russians. She 
is betrothed secretly to one of the worst of them all, a man of 
infinite vileness and treachery—the Duke Sergius. And the 
plot is that as soon as this Christina is on the throne, the precious 
pair are to be married, and Russia triumphs in despite of anything 
Europe may say to the contrary.’ 

‘I see,’ and so in truth I did; for in a moment the kernel of 
the whole movement was laid bare to me, as well as the objective 
of all my work in Bulgaria. I remained some moments buried in 
thought, and all the time my companion’s eyes were searching 
my face for a clueto my thoughts. ‘It is very Russian,’ I said at 
length, equivocally ; and at the words she made a quick gesture 
of impatience. 

‘You will not give me a sign,’ she cried, and jumped to her 
feet impulsively. ‘But you will join us?’ she asked. She came 
close to me as she waited for the answer, and when I did not 
answer, she added quickly, ‘ Why do you hesitate ?’ 

Before I could reply, we both heard a noise somewhere in the 
house. 

‘What can that be?’ I asked. ‘You said there was no one 
in the house.’ 

‘None, that I know;’ and we both stood listening intently. 
‘Those rascals may have left the place open and let in some of 
the thieves that infest the streets.’ 

‘ Those are no thieves’ footsteps,’ I answered, as quick steps 
were heard approaching the room. 

‘It may be another attempt on me—but I have a brave 
defender now,’ she said, under her breath. 

I had a revolver with me and took it out of my pocket, glanc- 
ing to see that the chambers were all loaded. 

‘You had better stand back at the end of the room there,’ and 
I went towards the door. 

At that moment it was opened quickly, and three men in 
uniform entered. 

‘Stand’! I called. ‘ What do you want here?’ 
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‘IT am an agent of the Government and hold an order for the 
arrest of the Countess Bokara,’ answered the leader, coming to a 
sudden halt when he saw me in the way armed. 

‘ Well, you cannot execute it now.’ 

‘My orders are imperative, sir, and you will resist me at your 
peril.’ 

‘I shall resist,’ said I shortiy. ‘Where’s your order?’ 

‘I have it, that is enough,’ he replied with equal curtness. 

‘ Produce it!’ 

‘That is not in my instructions.’ 

‘Then I don’t believe you have it. Leave the house before 
there is any further trouble.’ 

‘I must do my duty. Georgiew,’ he called to one of the two 
men, who had kept close to the door in fear, but now stepped up 
to his leader’s side. 

‘Who has signed your order?’ asked the Countess, inter- 
posing. 

‘One whose authority is sufficient for me.’ 

‘But not for me,’ she cried. I turned, and found to my 
surprise that she had come to my side, and was staring with fixed 
intensity into the man’s face. ‘ Not for me,’ she repeated. 

‘You must be prepared to accompany me, madame, neverthe- 
less, and I trust you will come at once, and without causing 
trouble. We are three to one, sir, and fully armed; resistance 
will be useless,’ he added to me. 

‘If you were thirty to one I would not give way unless you 
produced your authority,’ I answered, my blood beginning to heat 
under his manner and tone. 

‘I ask you for the last time, madame, to come with me,’ and, 
with a sign to the others, he made ready to attack me. 

‘Aye, for the last time,’ said my companion, between her 
teeth, and before I could guess her intention, she gave a startling 
proof of her desperate resource and deadly recklessness. 

With a suddenness that took me-entirely by surprise, she 
snatched the revolver from me, and levelling it with quick aim, 
she fired two shots in rapid succession with deadly effect, for the 
two men standing near us fell dead at our feet, shot through the 
head. The third, who had kept near the door, with a coward’s 
prudence, took to his heels incontinently, and left us alone with 
the dead. 

‘Good God! what have you done?’ I cried, aghast at her deed. 
‘ These men were soldiers.’ 
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She laughed into my scared face. 

‘You don’t suppose death counts for much in this country. 
This is only spy carrion, and with the utmost sang-froid she 
stooped and rifled the pockets of the dead leader, turning the body 
over for the purpose, and took from his pocket a paper which she 
held up for me to read. ‘I was sure of it.’ 


‘What the bearer does is by my order and authority. 
(Signed) M. Ko.rort, General.’ 


‘General Kolfort is the implacable leader of the Russian 
party, and that document was my death warrant,’ she said. 

In a moment I saw my danger, and she read my thought 
instantly. 

‘Yes, you are committed, my friend; now you will have to 
join us,’ and she smiled triumphantly in my face. ‘I am glad.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PRINCESS CHRISTINA, 


THE amazing turn which events had taken through the terrible 
act of my companion filled me with consternation at the possible 
effects to us both ; and after I had satisfied myself that the two 
men were dead and so beyond help, I paced the room in anxious, 
perturbed thought. 

She was not in the least perturbed, and filled the minutes by 
going carefully through the leader’s papers in search of anything 
that would tend to the confusion of her enemies. A low exclama- 
tion of pleasure told me that, when she found what she sought. 

She showed no jot or tittle of remorse at this shedding of 
blood. To her the two men were no more than a couple of wild 
beasts who had attacked her, and had been killed in her self- 
defence. She was as hard and callous as any public executioner 
could have been. 

‘See here!’ she cried at length. ‘Here are proofs enough of 
the villany,’ and she put papers into my hand which showed 
plainly enough that the whole matter had been planned by those 
high in the Russian party. One was no less than a clear but 
brief statement of instructions. If the first attempt at secret 
assassination failed, this endeavour by means of a pretended 
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arrest by men in uniform dressed to look like officers was to be 
made, and the Countess was to be hurried to Tirnova to be dealt 
with there, should she reach the fortress alive. 

‘You will need these when the attempt is made to implicate 
you. Yours is a deadly sin—to have come between Kolfort and 
his vengeance—and you will need all your wits to get out of it 
with your life, even with these papers, unless you throw yourself 
under the protection of the Prince and his party. As I said, you 
will have to join us now, Count.’ 

‘I shall still take time to consider,’ I answered rather shortly. 
‘You have given me plenty of food for thought. But now, what 
of your immediate safety? You cannot stay here.’ 

‘Nor you, either. You let the third man escape, and by this 
time he is carrying his news of failure with feet winged with fear. 
I have done with this carrion,’ and she cast a look of repugnance 
at the dead men, and turning away, resumed her cloak with great 
haste. ‘ You will not decide now ?’ she asked, as she was ready 
to go. 

‘No, I must have time. But where will you go now?’ 

‘I shall communicate with you. You will be a marked man 
from this hour, and easy to find,’ she said significantly ; ‘ and if 
you are in danger sooner than you expect, do not hesitate to let 
me know. Our next meeting will be in the Prince’s palace, and 
the sooner the better.’ 

‘Where will you go now ?’ I repeated. 

‘Do not fear for me. You will need all your efforts to save 
your own skin. Come!’ She left the light burning, and led the 
way out of the house by a back entrance that opened on to a 
narrow alley, along which we hurried. 

‘I will see you safe to your home,’ I said, when she stopped 
at the mouth of it and held out her hand. She smiled. 

‘No, no, I am in no danger; but for you, take this path as 
far as it goes, turn sharp to the right until you come to an avenue 
of trees, and at the bottom of that you will know where you are. 
Good night, Count! and once more I thank you with all my heart 
for your service. But we shall both live to see my thanks in an 
alliance that will do great things for the Prince and for Bulgaria.’ 

She gave me her hand, and though I pressed her to let me see 
her safely across the city, she would not, but put me on my honour 
not to follow her, and turning, sped away, keeping in the shadow, 
and going at such a speed that she was soon out of my sight. 

Then I followed the way she had told me, and found myself 
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close to the street in which my hotel was situated. I walked 
slowly from that point, my brain in a whirl of excitement at all 
that had happened in the crowded hours of that night. 

When I reached my hotel it was only to pace my room in 
restless, anxious, brain-racking thought of the net of complications 
in which I found myself involved, and the hundred dangers which 
appeared to have sprung up suddenly to menace me. It was in 
vain that I threw myself on my bed. I could not sleep. If I 
dozed, it was only to start up at the bidding of some dream 
danger, threatening me with I know not what consequences. It 
was long past the dawn before I slept, and when the servant called 
me, I sprang up, thinking it was my instant arrest that was 
intended. 

But my wits were cooler and more collected for the rest, and 
when hour after hour of the anxious day passed and nothing hap- 
pened, I began to think I had exaggerated the risks of my position. 

In the cool of the evening I rode out, and on my return ven- 
tured to find out and pass through the street of the previous 
night’s adventure, Nothing unusua! was astir. No one paid the 
least heed to me. I might have been an ordinary tourist without 
the least interest in anything but the scenery. So it was at my 
hotel. Nothing happened that evening nor on any of the three 
remaining days of the week, and I occupied myself with the busi- 
ness of preparing the large house which I had taken for my 
residence, 

Yet, even the lack of any consequences to me had a grim 
significance. It seemed a fearsome thing, indeed, that murder 
could be attempted openly, and two of the would-be assassins shot 
dead in the effort, and yet the life of the city flow on without the 
least interruption, and, as it appeared, with never a person to ask 
a question about them or show the faintest interest in the event. 
Truly, as my strange companion in the adventure had said, death 
counted for little in the grim game of intrigue that was being 
played in the country. 

I had provided myself with a few letters of introduction, and, 
knowing the average poverty of the people and the high esteem set 
on riches, I had dropped a number of judicious hints that I was a 
man of considerable wealth. I had taken the largest house I could 
find in the city, and by these means had opened a way into a 
certain section of society. It had been my original intention to 
use such opportunities as would thus be afforded to carry out 
my original intention. But the adventure with the Countess 
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Bokara would render this less necessary should I resolve to accept 
the offer of close service with the Prince which she had made me; 
and the few guarded inquiries I was able to make as to her influ- 
ence confirmed completely my previous belief in her power to 
fulfil all she had promised. 

Several days passed, and I was in this condition of comparative 
uncertainty when, toward the close of the week following my 
adventure, an incident occurred which gave me startling proof 
that, for all the apparent quietude, I myself was, as she had de- 
clared, a marked man. 

I was sitting alone in a café one evening, my friends having 
left me, when my attention was attracted to the movements of 
three men, two being in uniform, at a table in a far corner of the 
place. They were busily occupied over some papers, and a con- 
stant succession of men kept coming to them, as it seemed to me, 
for some kind of instructions. As business was constantly trans- 
acted in this way at the cafés, I had at first no more than a feel- 
ing of idle curiosity ; but when the thing had continued for an 
hour or more, my interest deepened, and I watched them closely, 
although, as I thought, unobserved by them. 

At length a message was given them which appeared to 
cause great surprise, and they paid their score and hurried out of 
the place. 

I followed them, still impelled mainly by curiosity; and as 
they were engrossed in conversation, talking and gesticulating, I 
had no difficulty in keeping them in sight as they passed through 
several streets, and at length entered a large house which filled 
one side of a small quadrangle, close on the street. 

I stood awhile at the corner, scanning the house curiously, 
and made a mental note to ascertain to whom it belonged, and 
was in the act of turning away to retrace my steps to my hotel, 
when a man came out of the house, glanced about him as though 
in some doubt, and then looked closely at me. He walked to the 
corner of the street opposite, still looking at me, and after a 
minute of doubt, crossed to me. 

‘Iam to give you this, sir,’ he said, speaking with the man- 
ner of a confidential servant. 

‘Tome? Ithink not. What name?’ I asked. 

‘I had no name given to me, but I was to say it was “In the 
Name of a Woman.” ’ 

‘“ In the Name of a Woman ?”’ I repeated. It could not be 
for me. I knew no such pass-word, and I connected it instantly 
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with what I had seen at the café. I was about to send the man 
away, when it occurred to me that it might be a message from the 
Countess Bokara, and that, from a love of mystery, she had chosen 
this exceedingly ambiguous method of communication. I took 
the letter which the man held out, therefore, and read a message 
written in a woman’s handwriting :— 


‘Follow the Bearer, 
In the Name of a Woman.’ 


I was disposed to smile, but checked myself on seeing the 
servant’s eyes fixed upon me. 

‘I am to follow you,’ I said gravely. 

Without a word he led the way back to the house, through the 
deep gloomy archway, in which I noticed a number of servants 
and others lounging and waiting, and up three or four steps into 
the house. Turning to make sure that I was behind him, the 
man crossed a hall, in which were more men, some in uniform, 
through a curtained archway at the end, and up a broad stairway 
on to a wide landing-place until he paused before a large dark oak 
door. He opened this quietly and stood aside for me to enter. 

As I did so, some words came to my ears that were certainly 
not intended for a stranger to hear. 

‘Curse the business. I am sick of the place. The sooner 
this thing’s over and Christina is on the throne and married to 
Sergius, the sooner we shall be back in Moscow and out of this 
beastly hole.’ 

The voice was loud and strident, and the language Russian ; 
and the speaker, a young red-haired man, in an officer’s uniform, 
laughed noisily. I was in the room before the sentence ended, 
but I came to an abrupt halt in my surprise, and perceiving at 
once the mistake that had been made, I half turned to leave the 
room again. But the man who had brought me had already closed 
the door. 

My surprise was not one whit greater than that of the three 
men in the room, however, who were standing together by a table 
with their backs to the door, and not having heard it open, did not 
know I was there till the officer who had spoken turned round. 

‘Hullo! who the devil’s this ?’ he exclaimed. ‘ What do you 
want, sir?’ and I saw his hand go to his sword hilt. 

His companions turned quickly on hearing him, and stared at 
me with evident amazement. 

‘Be quiet, Marx,’ said one of them in Russian, a much older 
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man, and apparently in command. Then in Bulgarian to me, 
* May I ask your business, sir ?’ 

‘On my word, I know no more than yourself, I answered, 
keeping my eye on the red-haired man whose threatening looks 
I did not at all like. ‘Iam here “In the Name of a Woman,” I 
presume. A messenger accosted me a few minutes since in the 
street close by and gave me a written message to follow him. 
He brought me here—and that’s all I know.’ 

‘A cool devil, on my word,’ exclaimed the red-headed man, 
and whispered something to the third which I could not catch. 

‘There has seemingly been some mistake,’ said the elder man 
suavely. ‘ You have not been long in the room, sir ?’ 

‘Certainly not, the door has but barely closed.’ 

‘You are too much of a gentleman, of course, to intrude your- 
self upon us unannounced and listen to our private conversation.’ 
There was an ominous suggestion of threat in the words, and 
behind them I could detect not a little anxiety and embarrass- 
ment. 

One of the other officers gave a little sneering laugh. 

‘You wish to know whether I have overheard anything? I 
speak Russian, and as I entered I could not help hearing what was 
being said.’ 

A look of concern showed on all three faces as I spoke. 

‘You will have the goodness to repeat what you overheard,’ 
said the elder man, his voice hardening and deepening. 

I repeated in Russian almost word for word what had been 
said, and the man whose unguarded words I had overheard turned 
very white. 

An embarrassing silence followed. 

‘ And what meaning do you attach to the words, sir ?’ 

‘I do not see that they concern me, or that I am called upon 
to give any explanation,’ I answered coolly. 

‘ By God! you shall answer,’ broke in impetuously and passion- 
ately the red-haired man, as he made a couple of strides toward 
me. 

His superior frowned upon him and muttered a word of 
caution. 

I began to feel glad that I had brought my sword-stick 
with me. 

‘One moment; excuse me,’ said the elder man, whose great 
uneasiness was now very manifest, and the three held a hurried 
consultation, in which I could see the red-haired man urging some 
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plan from which the elder strongly dissented. Then the latter 
turned again to me. 

‘I must press you to answer my question, sir,’ he said. 

‘The words could have only one possible meaning,’ I replied, 
seeing no use in equivocation. ‘The hope was expressed that 
Christina, presumably the Princess of Orli, would soon be on the 
throne and married to the Duke Sergius, in order that the speaker 
might be free to return to Moscow.’ I spoke very deliberately. 

‘I told you so. The fellow may be a spy and can’t go free 
after that,’ exclaimed the fiery officer. ‘Have up the men at 
once and let. him be secured until we find out all about him,’ and 
he went to the bell-pull to summon the servants or more probably 
soldiers. 

My next act surprised him and stayed his hand, however. I 
had observed a couple of heavy bolts on the door, and thinking 
that I had better have three men to deal with than thirty, I shot 
them into their sockets, and setting my back to the door, said 
shortly : 

‘There should be nothing in this which we cannot settle 
amongst ourselves, gentlemen, and with your permission I prefer 
to have no one else here until it is settled.’ 

This was too much for the two younger men. They drew 
their swords at once and came toward me. 

‘You will stand aside from that door at once, or take the con- 
sequences,’ said the red-haired man. 

My answer was to whip my sword from the stick and put my- 
self on the defensive. The door stood in an angle of the room, 
excellently placed for my purpose, as my two opponents would be 
much hampered in attacking me together, and I was not afraid of 
what either could do single-handed. 

Their anger at my resistance made them deaf to the protests 
and expostulations of their superior. The red man was the first 
to cross swords, and he was so indifferent a swordsman that I 
could have disabled him had not the second perceived his infe- 
riority and made at me in his turn. 

A very pretty fight followed, but infinitely perilous to me. 
Even if I were successful I could not see how possibly to escape 
from the house, which as I knew was swarming with men. But 
I went to work with a will, and soon had cause to thank the advan- 
tage I gained owing to the position of the door. 

The object of the less furious of the two was rather to disarm 
than to wound, and I noticed that he neglected more than one 
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opportunity of wounding me. The other was a hot-headed fool, 
however, and was obviously dead bent on killing me; but a couple 
of minutes later I had an excellent chance of settling matters with 
him. He was fighting in a furious, haphazard, reckless fashion, 
when the second man stumbled from some cause and was out of 
the fray for several passes. I made the most of the respite, and 
pressing the fight to the utmost, I ran my assailant through the 
sword arm, inflicting a wound which caused him to drop his sword. 
I kicked it behind me, and was thus free to devote my whole atten- 
tion to my other assailant. 

I was cleverer with the weapon than he, as I perceived to my 
intense satisfaction, and was considering where I would wound 
him and end the fight, when my luck turned. I trod by mischance 
on the hilt of the sword at my feet, stumbled, and, unable to save 
myself, fell staggering at full length on the floor. 

It was all over, and I gave myself up for lost, when a most 
unexpected and infinitely welcome interruption came. 

A door at the other end of the room, which was hidden by the 
curtains and tapestries that covered the walls, opened, and I 
heard a woman’s soft, clear voice, in which vibrated a note of 
indignation and anger, exclaim : 

‘Gentlemen, what is this brawling ?’ 

The others turned at the sound of the voice, and I scrambled 
to my feet in an instant, gripped my weapon again, and was once 
more ready against attack; though I stared with all my eyes at 
the lovely face of the queenly woman who had entered. 

‘Put up your swords, gentlemen, instantly!’ she said ; and in 
obedience the man who still had his weapon sheathed it and fell 
back abashed behind his superior officer. 

Intuitively I recognised the Princess Christina. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘ THE WEB IS WIDE, THE MESHES HARD TO BREAK.’ 


‘ As beautiful as an angel, and with the heart of a vampire.’ 

This bitter description rushed to my thoughts as I gazed at 
the Princess Christina. Surely never had treachery, cruelty, and 
ambition a fairer guise than hers, if treacherous and cruel she 
could be. 

But the thought started another suspicion. Had this scene 
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all been planned by her to catch me in the toils? It was a 
dramatic enough entrance for me into her circle, and certainly 
clever. It had been made to appear as if I had forced my way 
into the house, had overheard a compromising secret, had had my 
very life placed in danger, and then at the critical moment it was 
to her coming I owed my safety. If this were so, I could under- 
stand why the less hot-headed of my two assailants had first 
rushed to the assistance of his comrade, but had then refrained 
from pressing the advantage of the odds against me in the fight, 
and had not attempted even to wound me. 

Could that lovely, ingenuous-looking woman have laid such a 
scheme, and then have carried it out with such shrewd stage- 
management, putting that little ring of anger into her voice at 
all the clatter of the fight ? 

If so the danger that had seemed to threaten me had never 
existed, and I might as well do as she bade, and put up the sword 
which had never been needed in earnest. With a smile at the 
notion I sheathed it, and waited for the next development of the 
comedy. 

Yet the anger in her eyes seemed sincere enough, and if she 
was only acting she understood her business well; for the indig- 
nation on her face and the liquid notes of her perfect voice moved 
me to regret even my sharein the fracas, though it had been none 
of my seeking. 

‘Major Zankoff, have you such poor command of your subordi- 
nates that they must seek to shed blood almost in my very 
presence?’ At the rebuke the eldest of the three men winced 
and bit his lip, but made no reply except a bow. ‘ You know my 
will, sir!’ she continued, with the mien of an empress ; ‘ and any 
repetition of this forgetfulness will find me deeply angered even 
against you.’ 

‘Madame, I am already punished,’ replied the major, with the 
bow of a courtier and the shrewdness of a diplomat. 

‘As for you, gentlemen,’ she said, turning to the other two, 
‘I shall use my influence to see that you are relieved from duties 
which you must surely find irksome, since you seek relaxation in this 
cut and thrust work. Be good enough to leave me.’ 

This was a somewhat embarrassing request, for I was by the 
door, and still held my foot on the fallen sword. I was not dis- 
posed to have the door open lest others should be brought in, and 
they were not willing that I should have a chance of escape, 
carrying their secret- with me. The-three —— —_ and 
then the major came to the rescue. , . 
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‘ There is a matter that needs explanation to you, madame——’ 
he began, when she cut him short. 

‘I will hear nothing, Major Zankoff, until these gentlemen 
have left me.’ 

Another embarrassing pause followed, in which she let her 
eyes glance toward me and rest a moment on my face, with an 
effect I cannot describe. In an instant it seemed as if all my 
doubts of her sincerity dropped from me like a cloak. I felt 
absolutely assured, not only of her purity and truth, but of my own 
complete safety in trusting her, and with an impulse that was as 
irresistible as it was instantaneous, I cut the knot of the difficulty. 

I picked up the fallen sword, left my place by the door, and 
handed it back to the owner. 

He flashed a curse at me out of his eyes that I should have 
been the cause and witness of his humiliation, and muttered in a 
tone too low to reach other ears than mine, as he bent his head 
in sheathing the weapon : 

‘TI will find you out, sir.’ 

‘Count Benderoff, Hotel de Europe,’ I whispered, meeting his 
look with one as stern as his own, and then stood aside for him 
and his companion to pass out of the room. 

The Princess waited in silence until the door had closed behind 
them, and then addressed me: 

‘Why have you come to bring your quarrels here, sir?’ 

‘I think I can best explain ’ began Major Zankoff. 

‘I have asked this gentleman for his explanation, Major,’ she 
broke in, and I liked her calm assertion of authority. 

‘I have brought no quarrel here, madame,’ and I explained 
very briefly the facts up to the moment of her entrance. 

She bent her dark eyes on me during the recital, and gradually 
the colour of her cheeks deepened, until at the close, with a flush 
of indignation and anger, she cried : 

‘You have been shamefully treated, sir—shamefully and out- 
rageously. Because by chance some hot-headed idler cannot keep 
his tongue still, but must blab of matters he does not understand, 
shall murder be attempted? Major Zankoff, what had this 
gentleman done that you should sanction this atrocious act? We 
owe you an ample apology, sir; and I, the Princess Christina of 
Orli’—drawing herself to her full height—‘ tender it to you. I 
do not ask your name. I ask nothing, but only tell you I am 
profoundly sorry and deeply grieved that this should have 
éccurred. Major Zankoff, it is my express wish that you will 
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see this gentleman safely out of the house, and conduct him to 
any part of the city he desires. His safety will be your personal 
charge.’ 

And with this she swept across the room and herself held 
open the door for me to leave. 

Her beauty and grace, and, much more, the instinctive justice 
of her act and implied trust in my honour, conquered me. 
I did not wish to leave her, and lingered gazing at her in 
admiration. This was the Countess Bokara’s vampire. If this 
was how she gained her victims, I, at any rate, was ready to be 
one of them. As we stood thus, she holding the door and I 
unwilling to go, our eyes met, and I was filled with one con- 
suming, burning impulse to serve her. 

Then came an interruption, which I for one welcomed profoundly. 

An old man, in the uniform of a high Russian officer, entered 
through the door which she had used, and in a high-pitched 
voice said sharply : 

‘This is a somewhat unusual scene. What does it mean ?’ 

I was watching the Princess closely, and saw an expression of 
some disconcertment and alarm rush into her eyes, to be as quickly 
forced down and followed by what I half dared to hope was a 
look of solicitude on my account. The eyes seemed to beg me to 
leave while the way was still open. 

But I would not have gone for a fortune. I was ten thousand 
times more eager to stay. 

Major Zankoff gave an expressive shrug of the shoulders as he 
said in reply to the question : ‘ There has been a little misunder- 
standing, General.’ 

The small, alert, piercing eyes seemed to take in the situation 
at one sweeping glance that dwelt lastly on my face. 

‘ Princess, can I have a word with you? Major Zankoff, close 
the door and guard it. We want no one in—or out,’ he let the 
last two words drop from his lips as though they were an after- 
thought and not intended to be spoken aloud. 

‘I am telling this gentleman that he is at liberty to leave 
here, General,’ she answered, lifting her head with what I read as 
an intentional assertion of authority, not made, however, without 
an effort. 

‘Very good of you, very good indeed,’ he replied drily. ‘ But 
as the gentleman does not seem disposed to go, suppose we close 
the door. There is.a draught for one thing, and pretty situations 
should never be strained. Besides, 1 wish to have a word with 
him myself.’ 
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My wits had been somewhat mazed by the unexpected character 
of the meeting with the Princess and the whirl of strange and 
disturbing thoughts which she had started, but these last words 
of the old soldier recalled me to myself quickly enough. 

‘With me?’ I said, in surprise. 

‘Certainly, with you,’ he answered sharply. 

The suggestion of solicitude for me still lingered on the 
Princess’s face as she left the door and went to the old man. 

‘I have passed my word for his safety, General, and she looked 
meaningly at him. 

‘Do I look so fierce and terrible an object, madame, that the 
gentleman will be afraid to trust himself alone with me, think 
you ?’ 

‘I have passed my word for his safety,’ she repeated, and 
turning to me, she added, ‘ You may depend upon that, sir, and 
as she left the room she gave me a look from her glorious eyes 
which seemed to say much more than even her words. 

The old soldier smiled sardonically, and bowed low to her 
as she passed him. 

‘Umph! And now, sir, will you come with me; or are you, as 
madame was disposed to think, afraid to trust yourself with me ? 
Zankoff, I do not wish to be disturbed, he said abruptly to the 
Major. 

He led me to a room beyond and motioned me to a chair, near 
the table at which he seated himself. 

‘You know, I presume, where you are, who I am, and who 
that is we have just left ?’ he began. 

‘I do not know all, but I can make a shrewd guess. She is 
the Princess Christina ; you, I presume, General Kolfort, and this 
house, either yours or hers.’ 

‘As you say, a very shrewd guess—even for one known to have 
such quick wits as the Count Benderoff, of Radova.’ He intended 
to surprise me, as indeed he did, by the mention of my name ; 
but I showed no sign of this, although he looked for it. 

‘Why did you force your way in here—unless, indeed, you 
had an object which I shall only be too glad to welcome ?’ 

‘I will make another guess,’ I answered. ‘I came through 
your own contriving, General;’ and this time it was he, not I, 
who had to conceal surprise—for my guess was right. 

He looked at me and nodded his head. 

‘It is my business to know all new-comers to Sofia,’ he said. 
‘And you are too notable and have started too much comment 
for me not to know of you. My agents serve me well, and | 
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thought it was full time for you to declare yourself. There are 
only two courses open to a man making a career in this country, 
as you have said you intend todo. Only two sides, one of which 
a man must take. You must be either for or against the interests 
of Russia —which is it to be?’ 

This was plain talking in all truth. 

‘I have been in the country too short a time to have weighed 
the considerations which must determine me.’ 

‘Good ; evasive but politic, though not, of course, convincing.’ 

‘Yet true,’ said I shortly. 

‘Very well. We'll take it at that;’ and he looked at me as if 
he were pondering carefully the arguments he should use to con- 
vince and win me. ‘ Yet you’ve not been quite inactive, have you, 
although here so short a time?’ 

‘You mean 2?” 

‘What should I mean ?’ he asked, throwing up his hands with 
an indifference that was belied by the sharp glint of his eyes. 

Did he know of that night adventure, after all? Ifso, I had 
indeed walked into the spider’s web. 

‘No, I have not been inactive, certainly not,’ I answered 
carelessly. ‘I have had to find a house suitable for my position 
and my means. I am aman of some wealth, and the work has 
taken time and care.’ 

‘No doubt. But I did not mean that kind of activity, Count. 
My sources of information are many—and secret. Few things 
are done in Sofia without my knowing them, as well as those who 
do them.’ 

‘Through your spies, you mean ?’ 

He waved the term aside and passed over the question. 

‘We have had an accident lately, rather an awkward affair, 
which resulted in the death of a couple of our agents; but a 
third escaped and tells a strange story. Even your short acquaint- 
ance with Bulgarian affairs will tell you that the consequences may 
be serious for those concerned in their death.’ 

‘I can understand that. But with what object do you make 
me the recipient of such a confidence ?’ I asked coolly. 

‘You have made some shrewd guesses during our talk; I will 
leave you to make another in that matter. It may be only a 
parable ; or, on the contrary, a matter of life or death for those 
concerned. In any case, the person concerned is known to me.’ 
The threat was conveyed with unmistakable significance. I under- 
stood him well enough, and he knew that I did; but I answered 
lightly : 
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‘I don’t see that this affects me.’ 

‘I hope with all my heart that it never will,’ he said quickly, 
‘ for nothing would please me better than to have you enrolled on 
our side !’ 

He paused to let this, his first argument—an appeal to my 
fears—have due weight, and watched me keenly to note results, 
Apparently he was not too well satisfied with them. 

‘You have probably asked yourself why I am anxious, as I 
confess I am, that you should be with us, and yet if you reflect 
you will readily understand the reason. I have told you that 
there are but two courses open to a man who mixes in politics 
here. He must take aside. There is no possible alternative— 
no possible alternative. Well, I know much about you—more 
than you think, and I do not wish that a man who has shown such 
courage as you, on other occasions than to-day,’ he put in mean- 
ingly, ‘ who has those parts of head and heart that carry a man 
far in troubled times like these; a man wealthy, daring, shrewd, 
honourable, ambitious, resourceful, and bound to wield influence, 
should enter the lists against me. Such a man must make a 
leader, and these Bulgars readily follow when the right man 
leads. It is all against our cause that such qualities should be 
devoted to the service of a craven Prince.’ 

‘ You speak with great frankness.’ 

He smiled and raised his eyebrows, giving a slight toss of the 
head. 

‘I can be frank with perfect safety. You are in my power, 
Count.’ 

‘I have the word of Princess Christina j 

‘I do not mean in this house, I mean in this country,’ he 
interposed. ‘If you do not know the reach of my hands, it is 
time you learnt it. No man crosses this frontier without my know- 
ledge, and no one recrosses it against my will. Do not mistake 
me; I don’t speak at random, nor am I uttering a mere empty 
boast. I am stating a plain fact. And the power which I wield 
you can share, if you will.’ 

It was skilfully turned and cleverly put, and for the moment I 
was silent. 

‘The web is wide, the meshes hard to break, Count; and I 
brought you here that you might see how wide and how hard. 
You were right just now in that shrewd guess of yours—I did 
bring you here. First, for that little dramatic test of your 
courage; next, that you should see for yourself the glorious 
woman in whose cause we fight; and lastly, that you should 
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understand the obstacles that lie in the path of those who would 
oppose us. You say you seek a career. Well > He paused 
here and looked most keenly at me as he added, ‘ Englishmen 
have done the same before ; 

I could not repress a start of surprise at the thrust, and he 
stopped to enjoy it. 

‘Yes, Englishmen—and Roumanians. But it is very rare for 
a Roumanian to combine the qualities which distinguish you, 
Count Benderoff. You perhaps know the English. If I mistake 
not, your father was an Englishman, and you may have met a 
certain Hon. Gerald Winthrop. I have such a man in my mind 
when I speak to you.’ 

I sat gnawing my lip, my brows knitted in thought, and had 
no reply, while he looked at me with a smile at my evident 
consternation. 

Then he gave a sudden and unexpected turn to the matter. 

Pushing his chair back, he rose, and said in a frank and 
apparently friendly tone : 

‘I have taken you by surprise. Of course I know that, and 
do not wish to push the advantage unfairly. Don’t decide now. 
I want your decision to be deliberate and the result of judgment, 
and not mere embarrassment. I will make you a fair offer. The 
frontier is free for you for three days—nay, for a week. Join us 
within that time, or let my agents report to me that you have 
crossed it. I want your services because I value them, but I do 
not intend my enemies to have them. If you really wish to make 
a career, I can help you as no one else can. I want no oaths; 
they don’t bind me, and in this place bind no one beyond the 
limits of self-interest. If you join us, you would have to be 
faithful, or your life would be a mere candle-flame to be snuffed 
out at will. That is a better guarantee than any mere oaths. If 
you decide to throw in your lot with us, I shall be glad to see 
you at any time. If not, I hope we shall not meet again.’ And 
he held out his hand. 

I took it, not over cordially, and left him, dismayed, perplexed 
and anxious, but with an appreciation of his power keen enough 
to have satisfied even him. 








(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


MONG the innumerable private sorrows caused by the ghastly 
War, none, perhaps, has been so widely felt as the death of 

Mr. Frederick Tait, of the Black Watch. Doubtless hundreds of 
young men as brave, kind, and good as he have fallen ; but all the 
country, especially all Scotland, knew Mr. Tait. His prowess at 
his favourite game was merely the cause that made him so widely 
known, and, where known, he was beloved by old and young ; by 
everybody, from the boys who carried his clubs, to the men, women, 
and children, that liked to follow him, and watch his smiling 
strength and honest, open face. He brought sunshine where he 
came, and his mere presence added zest to life. His popular 
successes left him untouched by conceit or self-consciousness : he 
was gay, frank, the soul of good humour: the friendliest of men, 
and the man with most friends. How often one has commemorated 
some feat of his in that sport in which he excelled; not guessing 
that we were to lose him in the flower of youth, and to remember 
him far less for skill that he shared with others, than for the 
charming and noble qualities which adorned his life. Wounded 
in his first fight, slain in his second, he passes into the world of 
those whom the Gods loved. In the words which Tennyson un- 
consciously borrowed from a magnificent speech of Claverhouse in 


Old Mortality : 
His memory long shall live alone, 
In all our hearts, like mournful light, 
That broods above the fallen sun 
And dwells in heaven half the night. 


Ave atque vale, dear Freddy! we cry; he was ‘ Freddy’ to every- 
body. Another shade is added to the many which fancy sees 
moving in that old haunted town, where he came so often, the 
most wel. »me of all her many visitors; bringing with him youth, 
gladness, kindness, sympathy and strength, good-humour and 
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goodwill. His death has saddened all things, and has aged the 
many who took delight in him. 


* ~ 
* 


One lesson we might learn from the War: the lesson of 
examining evidence for statements. The number and variety of 
lies which one hears daily, even in a rural place, are huge and 
glittering. What must they be in London, where the Stock 
Exchange and the authors of newspaper placards are busy at 
work? The lies are accepted, as a rule, without hesitation. A 
general simply cannot march twenty miles through a hostile 
country in twenty minutes, yet people tell you news which could 
only be true if the march were practicable. To-day I was in- 
formed that A., commanding the B brigade, on the march through 
the dark to attack at Magersfontein, sent back his galloper to ask 
his commanding officer if he might make his troops advance in 
open, not in close order. The galloper rode back, and returned 
with the reply that the troops must advance in close order. Now, 
where were the troops at this moment, and where was the officer 
whom the galloper had to consult? How long a ride had the 
galloper to make, back and forward, in pitch darkness, and what 
were the troops doing in the meantime? Were they going on, 
or did they wait? These particulars were unknown. My infor- 
mant was a lady, and her informant was a lady, who had the story 
from an officer that was present on the occasion. The evidence 
does not appear absolutely trustworthy to myself; not that I 
dispute the accuracy of any of the three witnesses: still, I think 
one must suspend one’s judgment. 


7. * 
* 


A day or two ago I read a poem ona Mr. McLachlan, who was 
shot because he refused to take arms against his country. The 
poem appeared long after it was publicly averred that Mr. 
McLachlan was alive and in his usual health, though the honour- 
able circumstances of his martyrdom had appeared in the Obituary 
notices of the newspapers. Dreadful tales have been published by 
both sides of inhumanity to the wounded. Other accounts repre- 
sent both sides as treating the wounded with courtesy and kind- 
ness, which, one humbly hopes, is the more accurate version. 
Then we hear of a general who asks for a twenty-four hours’ 
armistice to bury his dead, though, by his own bulletin (as pub- 
lished), he had not twenty-four dead to bury. Here, again, we 
must suspend our judgment, Hideous, abominable War mother 
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of passions which are mothers of lies! But to little purpose did 
Falkland ‘ ingeminate Peace! Peace!’ 


* * 
. 


The following paragraph and puzzle is extracted from the 
Nation, in my poor opinion one of the foremost of modern critical 
journals, The reviewer has been noticing three recent examples 
of English Greek and Latin versification. He goeson: ‘ We gayly 
translate from the ancient languages into English, but when a 
man meets with one of his favorite English poems made over 
into Greek or Latin (even by a master hand), the tables are turned, 
and he begins to understand how unsatisfactory even the best 
translation from the classics into English must always be. Plenty 
of proof of this may be found in these collections. For instance, 
here are Sapphics by Professor Postgate (Cambridge, page 41) : 


Sole qua fulgent propriore terrae 

alta desertae, digitis reduncis 

haeret ad rupem, mediumque cingunt 
caerula caeli, 

Desuper rugas simulante lapsu 

ire Neptunum specula superbus 

respicit summa; ruit inde praeceps 
fulminis instar. 


What was the English for them?’ I am proud indeed to have 
discovered the English source of Professor Postgate’s puzzle. The 
learned Professor lets out his secret in the last line, fulminis 
instar. The word rugas (wrinkles) is another valuable light. 
Then the hero of this brief poem, ‘he,’ sticks on to a rock with 
backhooked (reduneis) fingers (digitis). Does the reader think 
that the hero is St. Simeon Stylites on the top of his pillar? That 
is a good guess, but the Saint does not fall, fulminis instar, ‘like 
lightning.’ In fact, the English poem is Tennyson’s ‘The Eagle,’ 
of which I quote the last verse from memory : 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 


He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


I dare not try to do the Professor’s Latin into literal English 
prose, but I think the eagle watches Neptune proceeding with a 
movement resembling (or imitating) wrinkles; and it is the use 
of Neptune for the sea in this passage that makes it so hard. For 
Byron says, ‘ Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow,’ whereas 
here the sea-god is not wrinkled, to be sure, but imitates wrinkles. 








SS 
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What one wonders is, whether Horace, if he had wanted to express 
the ideas of Tennyson in The Eagle, would have expressed them 
in this way. 





. * 
. 


Probably Horace would never have had the ideas to express, 
though they might have occurred to Pindar, who was fond of 
eagles. In looking through the Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis 
(Clarendon Press), the poets seem to do best who select such 
English passages as contain ideas natural toaGreek. Thus Ban- 
ville wrote a ballade on the huntress Artemis, and T did it into 
English rhyme, and the Provost of Oriel did that into Homeric 
hexameters. Hence his piece reads like a portion of a Homeric 
hymn, thanks to Banville’s use of Homeric ideas. But when Mr. 
Murray does, with extraordinary and accomplished grace, Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Come down, O maid’ into Theocritean hexameters, he has 
to wrestle with descriptions not Theocritean, but much more subtle, 
far-sought, and elaborate, such as 

Nor find Love dropped upon the firths of ice, 
That huddling slant in furrow cloven halls, 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors. 


Mr. Murray does overcome his difficulty, but the Greek is not 
easy or very like Theocritus, because the ideas are not Theocritean. 
Probably there are no such ‘ firths of ice’ on Aetna. 


of * 
- 


The American critic accuses English scholars of not using their 
knowledge of ancient verse ‘as part of the equipment of the philo- 
logian’ in the emendation of Greek or Latin texts. Indeed, 
our scholars are not greatly given to the modern marqueterie work 
called ‘emendation.’ But when they do, their emendations scan, 
which is not always the case with emendations made in Germany. 
The reviewer decides that translation is ‘utterly inadequate to 
preserve the life and essence of the work which it strives to repre- 
sent.’ This is the general rule, but pieces like Mr. Munro’s and 
Mr. Murray’s appear to me to be among the rare exceptions. 


7 * 
* 


In Mr. Traill our literature and journalism have lost that 
thing so rare—a wit, a humorist, and a scholar. Somebody, 
writing about him, has asked why he did so little in pure litera- 
ture. Alas! the answer must be that on such literature no man 
can live. I believe that a fresh edition of The New Lucian is 
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announced. But it is many years since the first edition gave 
proof of Mr. Traill’s wit, pathos, and scholarship to a world which 
little regards these qualities, and knows nothing of the original 
Lucian. ‘ We only stock popular parties, said a young book- 
seller to me lately, when I asked for Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Paolo 
and Francesca. I said that I thought the author was a popular 
party. But Mr. Traill was not, except in his light rhymes, bio- 
graphies, and compilations. When he did his very best he was not 
popular. It was for the St. James’s Gazette and the Saturday 
Review, long ago, that he wrote his political rhymes, with such 
astonishing felicity and facility. No contemporary has come near 
to the deftness, the nimbleness, and the unfailing urbanity of his 
political verses. I think it was he who wrote the delightful 
rhymed account, by a grocer, of a-legal case in which the pro- 
priety of the poems of Mr. Robert Buchanan and Mr. Swinburne 
was somehow involved. He was, I verily believe, best known to 
the general reader for his analysis of our seventy minor poets ; but 
it is easy to be comic about minor poets. A person having autho- 
rity, an iron man, prevented me once from publishing The Con- 
Fessions of a Minor Poet, which my conceit regarded as rather 
gay. He destroyed my Confessions! Mr. Traill had not prac- 
tised the art himself, and could not speak ‘from within.’ But 
his comic rhymes deserve to live almost with the ‘ Poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobin,’ and no one who, at any time, reads his Vew Lucian 
will fail to recognise his more serious merits. He formed a link 
with the literary past. His father, of an ancient Orkney family, 
with a branch in Fife (a cadet was Bishop of St. Andrews), 
was one of the friendly league with Lockhart and Christie. He 
acted as second to Christie in the unhappy duel with John Scott, 
of The Champion. The friendship of the three was of the antique 
pattern, and lasted from boyhood to death. I remember Mr. 
Traill’s amusement when some constituency, after asking him to 
stand an election for them, changed their minds, and said that he 
was ‘too high-class, and not well enough known,’ a brief, compen- 
dious account of Mr. Traill, and a satire on our institutions and 
tastes. Assuredly he did not advertise himself at all, and probably 
was never ‘interviewed’ in his life. Our waning generation was 
born to other things. 


* * 
* 


By perseverance I have obtained Mr. Phillips’s Paolo and 
Francesca, and have read it with pleasure. But I am not sure 
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that it is ‘a great dramatic poem,’ and also ‘a great poetic drama,’ 
or that it ‘ fulfils the primary demands of a stage play.’ I really 
cannot say that the piece ‘claims the author’s kinship with 
Sophocles and with Dante’ as Mr. Churton Collins does. Rather 
would I say, like a criticin Literature, that Mr. Phillips ‘has more 
kinship with Racine than with Shakespeare ;’ and surely kinship 
with Racine is enough fora beginning. Like Racine, Mr. Phillips 
is tender, pensive, and exquisite ; but the stern vigour of Dante, 
and the blending of power with sweetness, the steady, lucid, 
universal view of life, which we admire in Sophocles, are not con- 
spicuous in Paolo and Francesca. There are many beautiful 
lines, but they are in the minor key, the key of elegy rather than 
of tragedy. The interludes of Girls and Soldiers fall short of the 
Shakespearean ; really they are not quite on Shakespeare’s level 
of humour and pathos ; indeed, are not intended tobe. In Dante, 
the book is the Galeotto, and betrays their love to the lovers, and 
the lovers to their love. In the play, Nita, the conventional 
soubrette, does a great deal to the same effect in what I venture 
to think a conventional way, and in a way remote from the 
Dantesque. 

Nita. It is Lord Paolo who asks for you. 

Francesca. Tell him I cannot see him. Is he gone? 

Nita. Yes, and sosad! He sighed so [sighs], and he went. 


Cannot you hear the stage Nita saying this, and sighing, ‘so,’ and 
see her using her eyes? Can anything in poetry be less like the 
manner of Dante, and more like the manner of any modern play 
you please? Then Nita is allowed to let the young man in, and 
she justly observes : 


They'll not want me; I can meet Bernardo now. 


After Paolo enters the Book is not really needed nor used to play 
the Galeotto. The Book has already done its part in the previous 
Act, followed by ‘Curtain.’ I cannot but think that the Book, 
and the dagger to follow, make the natural dramatic end of the 
adventure. I don’t like the vieux truc of the Husband’s pretended 


absence. 
This plan commends itself to my cold heart, 


he says, when the ‘aisy stratagem’ is explained to him. The 
immortal brief tragedy of Dante is lowered and vulgarised, I 
think, by the use of these well-worn stage contrivances, familiar 
itt a myriad of farces and cémedies. The sudden raptures of the 
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jealous, childless Lucrezia, over the woman whom she has been 
betraying, as ‘ Child, my child,’ do not appear to me to be within 
the probabilities even of stage conversions. But all this is delibe- 
rately written as part of the plea of the Advocatus Diaboli, in the 
process, hitherto rather hasty, of canonising Paolo and Francesca 
as ‘a great dramatic poem.’ Moreover, I know nothing of the 
stage, and may be all wrong. As to the beauty and charm of the 
verses, though I do think the beauty rather elegiac than tragic, 
no one can speak too highly. Let the doubter buy and read 
Paolo and Francesca for himself; he will assuredly, if he be a 
lover of poetry, be richly rewarded. 


* * 
* 


Am I wrong again in thinking that Mr. Phillips is rather hard 

on the Husband? It is, I hope, in a sportsmanlike spirit that I 
always feel disposed to take the side of husbands, because youth 
and the world are against them. Surely there is a lack of humour 
in making an Italian Prince appear so deep in business on his 
wedding-day. 

To-day I take to wife Ravenna’s child, 

Daughter of great Polenta, our ally ; 


(‘Great Polenta’ reminds one of the Cavolfiore of The Rose and 
the Ring ; however, he is historical.) The tyrant goes on: 


Deep in affairs my brother I despatched, 

My Paolo—who is, indeed, myself, 

For scarcely have we breathed a separate thought— 
To bring her on the road to Rimini. 


The Husband, Giovanni, makes this opening speech after ‘entering 
hurriedly down a gallery to the hall with papers in his hands.’ 
On his wedding-day! Were I in the audience I know I should 
titter at so ‘thrang’ a bridegroom. Think of it! All the public 
of Rimini (and most of the dogs!) are in ‘a gloomy hall,’ waiting 
for the bride’s arrival, when the bridegroom runs in with a lot of 
papers in his hands, State papers if you please, and tells the public, 
what they know very well, that he is going to marry the daughter 
of ‘ great Polenta.’ Then 


Deep in affairs my brother I despatched 
does suggest that, in a moment of absence, Giovanni had casually 


dirked his brother, as Edward III. served his brother John (Fordun 
and -Wyntoun vouch for the fact). Reading on, you find. that 
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Giovanni had only ‘despatched’ Paolo—‘to bring her on the 


road to Rimini.’ As soon as Giovanni, with his armful of papers, 
has said all this, the bride comes in, and Giovanni says : 


You see me beat with many blows. 


Grammar prefers ‘ beaten.’ He instantly (still hugging his papers) 
proposes to the bride to ‘ live the quiet life,’ and introduces her to 
his favourite cousine: ‘you would look at her a long time before 
you thought of a chicken,’ but ‘there have been passages ;’ and 
I call it tactless. Then he tells the general public to‘ walk where 
they please, and explains to Francesca that he is up to the eyes 
in his Budget business; there is a deputation from Pesaro, about 
an unpopular tax; and out goes the bridegroom, constant to his 
papers. This does not appear to me to be consonant with the 
princely manners of medizval Italy. I don’t believe that Dante 
would have ventured on such a scene; enfin, seeing this opening 
act one would giggle. Later, Paolo wants to go away, he knows 
his danger; but Giovanni cries: ‘Now leave me to these papers,’ 
at which he goes on working in the ‘ gloomy hall.’ There is bad 
news in the papers. ‘In Pesaro sedition.’ Conceive this poor 
bridegroom, running in and out of the gloomy hall with his bundle 
of despatches, which nobody will give him time to read! But he 
has plenty of time to talk to his favourite cowsine about his 
Savage courage and deliberate force, 
Even his mounded back and sullen gait, 


and to listen to her long regrets that she is childless, ‘ omitted 
by His casual dew.’ Can dew ‘omit’ a person or place? Then 
she lets him read three more lines of the morning’s news, when, 
lo you, a blind old woman comes in, and has an attack of second 
sight. Sohe never does get his letters read through, for he hears 
‘my marriage trumpets,’ and off he goes to the altar, leaving his 
papers, or taking them with him; I don’t know which ; there is 
no stage direction on the subject. 
* * 

»* 

Now there are half-a-dozen beautiful speeches in this act; 
Lucrezia’s speech on her want of progeny is merely excellent, and 
the second-sighted old woman is capital. But does not the most 
rudimentary sense of humour suggest that the business with the 
papers, and the eternal interruptions about not having any chil- 
dren, are grotesque, and, on the stage, must inevitably stir the 
merriment of any but the most friendly and desperately serious 
audience? Riswm teneatis? ‘D—~n them, they have found it 
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out,’ said Fielding, when the audience hit the blot which he had 
hoped they were too stupid to notice. You never can be sure 
that an audience will be too stupid to hit the blot. 

* 


ca 
Pee | 


* 

But they generally are. I remember seeing Mr. Irving act in 
The Cup long ago. We, the audience, saw him drink of the cup, 
and we knew there was poison therein. Presently, in the midst 
of a festive scene, Mr. Irving grew pale, then uncomfortable ; then 
he exhibited, with much realistic force, every sign of the keenest 
dyspeptic emotion. Then he said: 


I had a touch of this last year, in Rome! 


But we knew that he hadn’t; we knew what was the matter with 
him. I let a laugh out of myself; who could help it? But the 
audience did not see the fun, and I encountered the frowns of 
many angry ladies, who had reached a serious age. It was not 
Mr. Irving’s fault ; he said the words set down for him by Lord 
Tennyson, who, no doubt, did appreciate the humour of the situa- 
tion. On the other hand, I doubt if Mr. Phillips has estimated 
the humour of old Giovanni, with his ‘ mounded back,’ trotting in 
and out on his bridal morn with papers which the elderly ladies 
never allow him to read. Of course the intention is obvious: the 
purpose is to show to the audience that Giovanni, a middle-aged 
tyrant, absorbed in business, is not the right man for pretty young 
Francesca. Of course he is not, but is the method of indicating 
the circumstance dignified, tragic, Shakespearean, or Dantesque ? 
I do not believe that Racine (who after all wrote Les Plaidewrs, 
and was a wit as well as a poet) would have employed the method 
of Mr. Phillips. There is a rather well-known scene of an apothe- 
cary in Romeo and Juliet. Compare it with the parallel scene in 
Paolo and Francesca, Act Ill. You will see, as a critic says, 
that ‘Mr. Phillips has broken absolutely with the Elizabethan 
models.’ But has he ‘ gone back to the classic traditions of the 
drama,’ and is it true that ‘Sardou could not have ordered the 
action more skilfully, as Mr. William Archer declares? The 
scenes with the papers are certainly not in the manner of Sophocles 
(will not Mr. Churton Collins admit so much ?), and I think 
M. Sardou would remember that in Paris even the boys naswm 
rhinocerotis habent. But I, who know not the stage, have 
wandered into the stage’s affairs. It is only my opinion that the 
points dwelt on are perilous; it is my certainty that the poetry 
is rich in tenderness, music, and charm. For the drama, the 
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stage will try the cause, and I may prove a very bad dramatic 
critic. But suppose, for argument’s sake, that I am not wholly 
wrong. Suppose that a more dignified and poetical way of indi- 
cating the pressing cares of Giovanni on his bridal morn can be 
discovered. Suppose that Nita (who jars horribly on the great 
tradition of Dante) could be toned down a little. She certainly 
is not classical, or Sophoclean ; she certainly is not 4 1a Racime; she 
is rather an up-to-date modification of one of Shakespeare's liberal 
ladies in waiting—and Mr. Phillips ‘has broken absolutely with 
Elizabethan traditions.’ Therefore Nita is an intruder, as she 
stands, and as she sighs ‘so,’ and as she recommends an intrigue 
to a new-made bride. The play, as an acting play, might pos- 
sibly gain, and as a poem to be read would almost certainly gain, 
by modifications in these points. One sees the enormous. diffi- 
culty, no less a difficulty than making new poetry intelligible to 
a theatrical audience. To this end are Nita’s sighs and poor 
Giovanni’s bundle of unread documents introduced. Is there no 
more excellent way, no way at once poetical, original, and in- 
telligible? For Nita herself, and her advice, and the hus- 
band’s pretended absence, are ficelles worn to their last strand 
in the service of most unpoetical playwrights. They jar with, 
they degrade the stern majestic story told by Dante. A poet 
himself, the author cannot but know that methods which M. 
Sardou would be apt to disregard as staled are inconsistent with 
@ poetical reproduction of the solemn tragedy that Dante heard 
in Hell. I have spoken the more freely as the critics in general 
seem to have dealt in praise with almost injudicious generosity. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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